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editor's' preface 



During the evaluation of ESAP-II, we came across a variety of re- 
search problems that are relevant to desegregation and to policy making. 
The five working papers in this volume are the result of our decision to 
explore some of this issues. 

The first two papers deal with race relations in desegregated 
Southern schools. The first treats the student's sense of belonging by 
looking at both black and white students who say "I don't really belong 
in this school." A large minority of students say this; blacks say it 
more often than whites. For most students^ sense of belonging is closely 
related to the race relations in the school: both races are more alien- 
ated when in the minority^ or when racial tension is high. The main point 
of the analysis is to show that desegregation puts a great deal of strain 
on students of both races. 

The authors of the first paper also note^ however^ that "The 
school is not the powerless victim." Teachers can make students feel 
more comfortable in a desegregated school. For black students^ the most 
important thing that they can do is to show^ by their actions^ that they 
are sympathetic to black students and that they believe in desegregat ion» 
Xt is important to note that it is possible for teachers to make black 
students feel more at home without alienating white students. 

The second working paper^ by Ruth Narot^ asks whether the school 
can induce teachers to change the way they react to desegregation. In her 
analysis^ she shows that teachers* personal feelings about race are not 
easily changed; however, the way they react to the desegregated school^ 
and more importantly^ the way their feelings are perceived by one another 
and by their students^ are influenced by the situation they are in, Narot 
concludes that the principal is the key to good race relations. 
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The third working paper speaks to f.wo questions raised by the 
Coleman report: "How big is the effect of the school on student achieve- 
ment test performance?" and *'Is a student's achievement affects J by the 
social status of the other students 'in the school?^' The answer to the 
second question is an unequivocal yes: a student can be expected to do 
better in a middle-class school than in a working-class school. The 
answer to the question '*How large is the efrect of the school?" is less 
an exercise in stati.stical analysis than an experiment in the presenta- 
tion of results. This part of the paper indicates that the conclusion 
coimnonly drawn from the Coleman report--that schools make no difference — 
is a sort of optical illusion^ by pointing out that the results of the 
ESAP analysis (which generally agree with Coleman's) can be presented in 
different ways so as to make school effects look larger or smaller. The 
paper argues for a fairer conclusion — that schools can make a difference 
whichj while not great, is well worth the effort. If schools do make a 
difference^ however, this is not accomplished simply by manipulating their 
racial composition. Ruth Narot's analysis of achievement scores in the 
fourth working paper shows that the racial composition of Southern schools 
does not affect black achievement in any consistent manner. To the extent 
that it does have an effect, it appears that the optimal racial composition 
is for black and white students to be approximately equal in number. Achieve- 
ment for both black and white students tends to be somewhat lower in schools 
that are predominantly white. Perhaps the most important finding of this 
analysis is that white achievement does not go down in schools that have 
many black students. 

Black student achievement is affected by the social class of the 
white students, and by the quality of race relations in the school. Blacks 
do well academically when they are in school with high status whites and 
when white students are mere accepting of integration. Black females do 
quite well in predominantly white high schools if they are afforded oppor- 
tunities to participate in extracurricular activities. 

The last working paper is an effort by James Davis to find some 
scientific way to look at the present furor over busing. After revievying 
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the National Public Opinion poll data on the issue^ he attempts to define 
the school where students are "bused" in the now-popular meaning of the 
iworii^ and then systematically searches for any effects of busing. He 
carries out a cross-tabulation analysis^ using five measures of aspects 
of desegregation and 28 possible outcome variables. Riding a bus to 
school is correlated with one of seven possible good or bad effects. He 
finds that^ wVien white students are bused to school^ racial tension is 
noticeably lower. That is not inconsistent with another finding of the 
report--that schools that are predominantly black have generally good 
race relations. The second of Davis' findings is that white morale is 
low in predominantly black schools^ a finding quite consistent with the 
results of the analysis in Working Paper 1. The third^ and weakest^ find- 
ing is that achievement is lower for whites who attend schools in black 
neighborhoods. This runs contrary to the related analysis of the fourth 
working paper^ and a replication of Davis tabulation^ using the standard 
multiple regression routine used elsewhere in the report^ finds no negative 
effect on achievement. This makes it seem likely that the last finding is 

a statistical accident. All of this leads Davis to conclude that whatever 
good or bad things happen because of desegregation, the school bus itself 
has little to do with the issue- 
In summary^ the papers in this volume present something of the 
complexity of the desegregation process and its problems. It is clear. that 
desegregation is a painful process for students. Yet^ while it does not 
seem to harm white achievement^ it does little to raise black achievement. 
This is true^ in part^ becawse the desegregated Southern school does too 
little to welcome its black students. The fortunate black student who at- 
tends school with middle-class whites^ and the black girl who attends a 
predominantly white school that invites her into its social life^ seem to 
benefit academically from integration. The most reassuring note is that 
presented in, the second paper; teachers in desegregated schools can be 
influenced to accept desegregation and to make their black students welcome. 



Robert L. Grain 



WORKING PAPER 1 



THE U4PACT OF SCHOOL CHARACTERISTICS ON STUDENT DISSATISFACTION 

by 

Robert L. Grain and Jean Jenkins 

This paper uses black and white student response to the statemert 
"I feel like I don't belong in this schooT^ as a measure of student dis- 
satisfaction and locates some of the school characteristics associated 
wi uh th"*' s phenomenon. Using s multiple regression analysis^ we find that 
almost all of the important predictors of student dissatisfaction are 
related to racial integration. Black students ai^e uncomfortable in schools 
where they are in the minority; however, a liberal teaching staff can do 
much to reduce their sensc^ of alienation. Conversely^ white students are 
most likely to say they "don't belong" when they are in predominantly black 
schools; however, if desegregation goes smoothly, with relatively little 
interracial friction, white dissatisfaction declines. White dissatis fac- 
tion is also lower if. teacher and principal morale are high. Thus we 
conclude that while desegregation places great stresij on both white and 
black students, the professional staff of the schoool has considerable 
influence on student feelings. 

Introduction 

"I feel like I don*t belong in this school/' A minority of white 
and black students agree with this statement. What do they mean? We 
suspect that, for most of them, "to belong" means to be in the right place-- 
as in.'*the hammer doesn't belong on that shelf." But if one is not "in place, 
one is "out of place"--a phrase that suggests alienation, a sense of being 
In a foreign country. The student who says, "I don't really belong here," 
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may be saying, "this isn't really me here--the real me should be somewhere 
else," This study does not provide the data to isolate any single concept 
that could be associated with the ''belonging" response. We shall use the 
phrase 'Missati sfaction" and some of its synonyms in this paper^ but the 
reader should bear in riiind that the concept is a diffuse one. 

In a typical high school, 31 per cent of the black students and 21 
per cent of the white students say that they don*t belong. These percent- 
ages are given in Table 1.1. The table also shows that fifth grade black 
students are more likely to say that they don't belong than are fifth grade 
white students. Elementary school students are more likely to say that they 
do not belong chan are high school students, but we .ire not sure that this 
measurement is accurate; response bias may have inflated the responses for 
the elementary schools. High school students were asked simply to agree 
or disagree with the statement , "I feel like I don't really belong in this 
school. " With elementary school students, however^ we wished Co avoid 
using the concepts of agree and disagree^ preferring simple yes-no questions. 
For this reason^ the fifth grade wording became *'Do you f t^e 1 like you don*t • 
really belong in this school?" Students who felt that they belonged were 
then required to disagree with a negatively worded statement. We are in- 
clined to think that this was sufficiently confusing that a number of fifth 
grade students agreed with the statement in error. Since, however^ the 
fifth grade students were read the questions aloud^ the better interviewers 
may have elicited the true response by enabling the students to understand the 
question. 

Table I.l also gives j^he standard deviation of the distribution of 
school means. The standard deviations are reasonably large. If we contrast 
the black student bodies the.t are one standard deviation above the mean 
with those one standard deviation below, the percentage of fifth graders 
responding favorably would change from 72 per cent to 37 per cent; that 
of tenth graders from 89 per cent to 50 per cent. For white students, the 
ranges are also large: for fifth graders, from 81 per cent to 51 per cent; 
for tenth graders, frcin 90 per cent to 68 per cent. It seems clear that 
schools where only one-half or fewer of the black students feel that they 
really belong are schools with serious problems. 
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TABLE 1 . 1 

PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS WHO SAY THEY ''DON'T BELONG*' 
IN THEIR SCHOOL,^ BY GRADE AND RACE, WITH 
STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF THE BETWEEN- SCHOOL 
DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES 



Grade and Race 


Per Cent 
Who "Don't Belong" 


0 of School Means 


Tenth grade black . . 


31 


19.1 


Tenth grade white . . 


21 


11.4 


Fifth grade black . . 


46 


17.5 


Fifth grade white . . 


34 


1A.7 



Question wording: 

Fifth grade: "Do you feel like you don't really belong 
on this school?" (yes, no) 

Tenth grade: "I feel like I don't really belong in 
this school." (agree or disagree) 



The use of a single item, rather than a scale, considerably reduces 
reliability. We would assume that, at the school level, the tcst-reteet 
correlation of this item would not be much above .7. Later, we will look 
at multiple regression equations using "belonging" as the dependent vari- 
able, and find that we can explain 20 to ^0 per cent of the variance. This 
Indicates that we are explaining a very large fraction of the non-random 
variance on this item. 

It is not surprising that this sense of not belonging in one's 
school is related to other measures of dissatisfaction and alienation. 
Table 1.2 gives the correlates of the percentages who feel they belong 
In their school. For fifth grade black students the percentage who feel 
that they do belong is strongly correlated (r « .33) with the percentage 
of students who score high on a scale of liking school. (Hiis Includes 
questions about liking to go to the school in the morning, not hating 
school^ and liking one's teacher or principal.) The percentage who say 
they belong in their school is equally strongly associated with the per- 
centage who decline to say yes to several questions inviting them to say 
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they get angry at thtir Hiachers^ or to complain about unfairness of 
discipline. 



TABLE 1,2 

CORRELATIONS Or SENSE OF BELONGING WITH OTHER ATTITUDES 
AND SOCIAL STATUS OF STUDENTS OF SAME RACE 



Variable 


Correlations with Belonging 


Fifth grade 


Tenth grade 


Black i White 


Black 


White 


No complaints about being 

treated unfairly (BRAT9) . . . 

Low absenteeisnij not sent to 
office, not in fight (tentVi 

S cioeconomic status scale . . , 


,29 . ,25 
.33 .22 

-.01 .10 


.35 .34 
.42 .47 

.14 ,31 
-.06 -.07 



For fifth grade white studentSj the correlations are slightly 
lower but remain fairly high. For tenth grade students^ we have an 
additional variable- -a measure of minor delinquent behavior. The students 
were asked how often they intentionally stayed away from school^ whether 
they had gotten into a fight, and whether they had been sent to the princi- 
palis office for disciplinary reasons. The percentage of students who score 
low on the scale of min6r delinquent activities is positively associated 
with the percentage of students who feel they belong in their school. This 
association is weaR for tenth 3,rade black students; for both black and 
white students, it is considerably weaker than the correlation between the 
percentage scoring high on the ''I like school" scale and sense of belonging. 

Black Social Status ^>nd Dissatisfaction 

One might assume that the number of students who don^t like school^ 
who complain about being treated unfairly^ and who feel they don't belong 
would be greatest in low-income schools. In fact, this is generally not the 
case. The correlations of sense of belonging with the mean social status 
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of the students of each race-age group are generally very smdll^ and in 
three of the four cases are in the unexpected direction- -high status schools 
have more students complaining about not belonging. Of course, this does 
not mean that the complaints are coming from the highest status students; 
a lower status student might be more likely to complain about not belonging 
in a high status school than in a school where other students are of the 
same status. Yet, it is true that high schools with middle-class black 
student bodies have the highest level of tension. High schools with high 
status black students have more black students who say they do not like 
school and more who have committed minor delinquent acts, (The correlation 
of school mean black status with non-delinquency scale score is -.26; the 
correlation of mean social status with the black school mean on the "I like 
school" scale is -.20.) It is very important to keep this- in mind when 
reading our analysis. Black alienation is not a matter of poverty; the 
Southern high schools with the most alienated black students are those with 
middle-class blacks. 

T he Influences on Sense of Belonging: A Regression Search 

We determined the school factors that influenced black and white 
sense of belonging by a partial correlation and regression search through 
the approximately 300 variables that characterize our schools. We inten- 
tionally excluded almost all variables that were reports by students of the 
same race, since it would be virtually impossible to establish the causal 
direction of two student responses. We included student responses only 
where we felt reasonably confident that the response could not be caused 
by sense of belonging. The remaining variables are reports by principals^ 
community leaders, teachers, and students of the opposite race. 

Any methodology has advantages and disadvantages. The clear advan- 
tage of an unrestricted search procedure is that it permits unanticipated 
variables to enter the equations. When the final best-fitting equation is 
collected we can be sure that we have not missed anything. The disadvan- 
tages of this method are equally obvious. First, in many cases the 
variables that select themselves to enter the equation are totally un- 
interpretable and we must resign ourselves in advance to this. Second, high 
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correlations between some of the independent variables may mean that two 
nearly identical variables will enter two different equations^ each serving 
as a proxy for the other. If we study the correlations between the variables 
in the study carefully^ we will find this problem to be only a minor 
irritation. The third and most important problem is that the set of pre- 
dictors is no better chan the universe of variables from which it was 
selected. In our case, the universe contains a very large number of 
variables related to race relations but relatively few that deal with the 
actual functioning of the classroom. 

The Results: Black Sense of Belonging 

The results of the regression analysis are shown in Table 1,3 (for 
blar.ks) and Table 1,4 (for whites). In order to minimize problems of 
multicollinearity^ we elected to include only seven independent variables 
in each regression run. In general, the results for elementary school and 
high school students are very similar. In an appendix to this paper, we 
present the zero-order correlations of all of the variables from the four 
regression analyses with the students' sense of belonging for all four race 
and age groups. When a variable does not operate consistently for fifth 
and tenth graders, we will call it to the reader *s attention. 

In Table 1.3^ only one variable appears in identical fonri for both 
fifth and tenth grade black students--the racial composition of the school 
student body. Not surprisingly, both fifth and tenth grade black students 
are more likely to feel that they don't belong if they are in predominantly 
white schools. In addition, black high school students are more likely to 
say that they do belong if they are attending a school that was black before 
desegregation. This variable is slightly more important than present racial 
composition. That this is so points up an important fact : the conflict 
between white and black high school, students is a conflict over symbols. 
Black students attending previously black school are on their own "turf"; 
the white students in that situation are the ones in foreign territory. 

For both fifth and tenth grade black students, the variable with 
the largest standarized regression coefficient is the student response to 
questions about whether their teachers and principals like segregation or 



TABLE 1 . 3 

REGRESSION EQUATIONS PREDICTING BLACK SENSE OF BELONGING 



Variable 
(stated in positive direction) 


Standardized Regression 
Coefficient 


Fifth Grade 


Tenth Grade 


Community Characteristics: 

Per pupil expenditures for education 

(PPDOLD)a 

School board is appointed (SBSELD) . . . . 


-.13 


-.12 


Desegregation Characteristics of School; 
Per cent white of student body (PWHITP) . 
School was white before desegregation 

(PRIORP) ; . . 


-.16 


-.17 


Community Racial Activity: 

Community biracial committee judged 

effective (BICOML) 


-.19 




Staff Racial Behavior: 

Teachers like desegregation (TLKITB) . . . 
Teachers and Principals like desegregation 
(TLINTB) " 


.22 


.30 


School Atmosphere: 

Per cent of black students who transferred 
out last year (BOTRAP) 

Minority students demanding ethnic studies 
(ETHNST) 

Fighting has not increased since desegre- 
gation (WEIGHT) .... 




-.12 
.20 
. 16 


School Educational Activities: 

Size of remedial reading program (READSY). 
Size of team teaching program (TEAMSY) . . 
Size of ungraded classroom program 

(UNGRSY) 


-.20 
.17 

-.11 




2 

Total r explained 


197o 


387o 



See notes in the appendix of this paper (p. 16 ) for expla- 
nation of the acronym notation. 



TABLE 1.4 



REGRESSION EQUATIONS PREDICTING WHITE SENSE OF BELONGING 



Variable 
(stated in positive direction) 


Standardized Regression 
Coefficient 




Fifth Grade 


Tenth 


Grade 


Student Characteri sties : 

Achievement (ATOTAW)a 


. 20 






School Desegregation Plan: 

School was white before desegregation 

(PRIORP^) 

Racial composition of school changed this 

year (RCHNGP*) 

Pei* cent of students riding school bus 

Per cent not attending school nearest 

School has white principal (PRACEP'^) . . , 


. 25 
-.30 


- 


. 25 
. lA 

. 21 


School Atmosphere: 

Teachers report few desegregation problems 

/ XT Ti r» m \ 

Teachers report good intergroup relations^ 

No school activities cancelled because of 

racial problems (RPROBT) ... 

Black students do not feel mistreated 


. 17 




.18 
. 16 


Staff Attitudes: 

Principal states tests not good indicators 

of ability (TEST9P) 

Principal considers his white teachers to 

Teachers feel they are adequately trained 


.14 




. 14 
. 18 


School Educational Activities: 

School has revised curriculum (CREVSY) . . 


.13 






Total r^ explained 


297o 


27% 



See notes in the appendix of this paper (p. 16 ) for expla- 
nation of the acronym notation. 
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dislike it. Students are much more likely to feel they belong when they 
evaluate their school staff as pro-desegregation. 

For high school students^ there is an interesting balance between 
two variables relating to school^afemosphere . On the one hand^ black students 
are more comfortable^ where racial tension is low;^ on the other hand, black 
students are more comfortable where they have been demanding ethnic study 
courses. Thus, while the Absence of physical violence is a good things it 
is better if this is replaced by a constructive outlet for the tension be- 
tween blacks and whites, rather than by mere apathy. Demands for ethnic 
studies reflect the fact that black students have been able to establish 
a political organization and a sense of community identity. The most 
successful desegregated schools would thus seem to be the ones that have 
been able to channel black expression of concern into political activity 
rather than violence, 

ITiere is a slight tendency for black high schooi students to feel 

less comfortable in school districts with a very high per-pupil expenditures. 

We suspect that this results from a process similar to that which produces 

high levels of delinquency and dislike for school in high status black 

schools. The most prosperous Southern school districts are probably in the 

largest urban areas and in those areas with very high levels of education. This 

means that they are also likely to be the most sophisticated and politicized. 

As we have pounted out before^ the ideal situation involves a compromise 

2 

between too much apathy and too much political! zation. 

Fifth grade students are probably less tolerant of political tension 
than are tenth grade students. If true, this would explain why there are two 
interesting reversals between fifth and tenth grade students in the regression 
analysis. Black students have a stronger sense of belonging in high schools 



Our indicator of racial tension is the teacher's report of whether 
fighting has increased since desegregation. 

2 

A statistical study of Southern counties presents some data to 
indicate that high status counties have more racial tension than low status 
counties. See Donald Matthews and James Prothro^ Negroes and the New 
Southern Politics (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press^ 1966 ). 
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where they have demanded ethnic studies; for fifth graders this correlation 
drops to zero. In similar fashion, fifth grade students are more likely to 
feel they belong when they are in school districts where there is not an 
effective community biracial committee. Communities without an active bi- 
racial committee are probably more apathetic and less likely to raise issues 
related to race and desegregation in community forums. We would not expect 
high school students to be upset by the raising of these issues, and this 
is in fact the case: there is no negative correlation between the effec- 
tiveness of the biracial committee and tenth grade students' sense of 
belonging. 

The remaining variables in a regression analysis are difficult to 
interpret. There is a strong tendency for fifth grade students to be un- 
comfortable in schools that have placed considerable emphasis on remedial 
reading. We speculate that elementary school remedial reading programs 
tend to label black students as intellectually inferior. The remaining 
fifth grade variables in Table 1,3 are difficult to interpret. Apparently, 
schools with team teaching programs successfully integrate their black * 
students. It is also true, however, that schools with ungraded classroom 
programs--which often occur in combination with team teaching across our 
sample of schools-- tend to produce alienation. One might speculate about 
the explanations for these tv> findings, but there is no way to bring 
evidence to bear to support aiy speculation^ and we have elected instead 
not to attempt interpre tatior of these results. Similarly, it was found 
that students in districts w^.th appointed school boards are more likely to 
feel alienat€d--a second finding for which we have no interpretation. 

As is usually the case with analyses of these data, the poorest 
prediction of student attitudes is for fifth grade black students, We 
explain only 19 per cent of the variance with the seven variables used 
in the regression equation. Seven variables explained 38 per cent of the 
variance for the tenth grade black students; this is the best prediction 
equation of the four race-age groups. 

In summary, these two regression equations have highlighted the 
problems of Southern desegregation. Desegregation is stressful, threatening 
the students whose early education was in a segregated environment. The 
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school must respond by adopting liberal racial policies^ permitting 
expression of black concerns in high schools^ at the same time limiting 
the amount of political tension and violence* The school must work to 
establish a happy medium between too much apathy and too much politics. 

The most important predictor of satisfaction for black students 
is their perception of the acceptance of desegregation by the teachers and 
principal of the school. Since this is true for other measures of student 
dissatisfaction as well^ we decided to analyze teacher attitudes and student 
perception of teacher racial behavior in a separate v;orking paper. 

White Sense of Belonging 

Table 1,4 presents the best seven predictors of white sense of 
belonging in elementary schools and high schools. The story parallels that 
of black students in important ways. While school racial composition does 
not dj,rectly enter these equations, it is represented by several proxy 
variables. White elementary school students are most comfortable when they 
are attending their neighborhood school (the single best predictor) and 
when they are attending a school that was white before desegregation. 
High school students are most comfortable when few of them travel by bus 
to school, when the school has a white principal ^ and when the racial compo- 
sition of the school has not changed in the preceding year. In shorty 
whites J like blacks^ are comfortable on their own turf. 

The other set of variables related to race relations enters under 
the heading of school atmosphere. In general^ we find a stronger sense of 
belonging when teachers report that desegregation is going well. (The 
first two variables- -te achers report few -desegregation problems and teachers 
report good intergroup relations with few problems--are very similar/) For 
high schools^ it is important that school dances and elections have not been 
cancelled as a result of desegregation or racial tension; in elementary 
schools, it is important that the black students do not report a great deal 
of anger about perceived mistreatment and injustice. In short, white 
students say they "belong^' where desegregation is working. 

The three variables under staff attitudes all suggest that high 
morale and an easy-going attitude on the part of the staff help white 
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students ad^qpt to desegregation. Elementary school students are less 
dissatisfied when the principal expresses the view that tests are not 
accurate measures of student performance. This suggests that the princi- 
pal is more sympathetic to the relatively poor test scores of black 
students; it may also mean that he or she is not anxious to demand that 
the white students in the school reach some rigid standardized level of 
performance. High school studetits have a stronger sense of belonging if 
the principal considers the white teachers in the school to be good, and 
if the teachers themselves feel comfortable with the responsibilities they 
have; that is, they do not say "I feel like I don't have enough training." 
These last two variables are not related to white fifth grade sense of 
belonging^ and are negatively correlated with black fifth and tenth grade 
sense of belonging. We suspect that these responses do not reflect self- 
confidence as much as they do a staff that ignores the problems of black 
students^ and that this is the real reason why white students are comfort- 
able in these schools. 

The last variable in the table indicates that white students are 
more comfortable in elementary schools that have revised their curriculum 
recently. Elementary school curriculum revision is generally associated 
with the introduction of more liberal and individualized school policy, 
with classroom reorganization to maximize individualized instruction, and 
a general strategy of getting rid of the fixed-chair^ te acher-at -the - 
blackboard style of education. This is consistent with smaller positive 
correlations between white sense of belonging and the presence of team 
teaching and ungraded classrooms. 

Correlations with other dependent variables (not shown) suggest tha 
these modern reforms of classroom organization have positive effects 
on white elementary school students. The results are not completely 
consistent, however^ and we can only note that the problem is worthy of 
further study. We must also point out that these analyses have not shown 
positive effects on black elementary school students for these variables: 
for example, presence of ungraded classrooms (a variable correlated with 
curriculum revision) correlated negatively with black sense of belonging. 
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Finally, there is a strong association between the percentage of 
fifth grade white students who feel they belong in their school and white 
achievement^ This, despite the fact that the correlation of sense of 
belonging with social class is not very strong, suggests nothing more 
profound than that white students are happ-^er in schools that have ruc- 
ceeded in motivating their students to work hard and perform to the best 
of their ability on standardized tests. Thus, the white portion of our 
analysis is less complex than what we have seen for blacks-.- the major 
finding is that desegregation is stressful. The best response a school 
can make to thic problem is to solve the problems of desegregation with 
an eye to minimizing racial tension, developing and maintaining a staff 
with a high level of confidence and morale, and generally running a "good 
school^ " as reflected in h igher- than-expected test scores. 

Summary 

We believe that this analysis of sense of belonging should not 
surprise the informed and objective reader. Desegregation • of Southern 
schools involves a sudden wrenching of traditional values. It provides 
a new experience of racial equality that threatens the identity of both 
white and black students. As long as the school remains the "turf" of 
one race, the other will be alienated. But the school is not the power- 
less victim of desegregation; if the staff presents itself to the black 
students as sympathetic to integration, it can make them feel at home 
without alienating the whites. The school has other opportunities to 
minimize student alienation and discomfort as well. The most important 
way a school can help is by doing the most reasonable and obvious things-*- 
by treating black students with respect, providing white students with a 
competent and confident staff, and working to minimize overt violence 
without a heavy-handed supression of the aspirations of black students. 
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Notes on Variable Names and Descriptors Used In 
Correlation and Regression Tables 

(for Tables 1.3, 1.4, and A) 



The last letter in a variable acronym indicates from whom the information 
was obtained: 



P,X,Y,Z = Principal 

T = Teachers 

G = Guidance Counselor 

D = ESAP District Director 

L = Community Leaders 

B = Black Students 

W = White Students 



If the information is from the students' questionnaire, and the tabic entries 
are black responses correlated with black belonging, etc., and white responses 
correlated with white belonging, etc., then the last letter of the variable 
name has been replaced by a period. 



Example: TLINT. 



The variable name column contains only one entry if the variable name is the 
same on the data tapes for both grade levels. If not, the fifth grade vari- 
able name is on the left. 

Example: ESTOPT, HSTOPT 

In some cases, the variable has been inverted in an attempt to make variables 
in a given category consistent with each other. Such variables are marked 
with an asterisk. 



Example: PNONWH* 



In these tables we report that fifth grade black sense of belonging is cor- 
related 0.17 with the per cent white of the community; the data as they exist 
on our tapes show the correlation as +. 17 with per cent nonwhite. 



WORKING PAPER 2 



TEACHER PREJUDICE AND TEACHER BEHAVIOR IN DESEGREGATED SCHOOLS 

by 

Ruth E. Narot 
Intzr oductiion 

At various points throughout our arnLysiSj we have seen that 
teacher racial attitudes play an important role in establishing the 
quality of social relations in the school. For example^ Working Paper 1 
shows that black students are less likely to say^ "I feel I don't belong 
in this school^" when they perceive their teachers and principal as 
favoring integration. Also^ in Chapter 2 of Volume we reported that 
teacher or principal attitudes about integration influenced the atti- 
tudes of most subgroups of students. If schools could improve the 
racial attitudes of their facultiesj they would make blacks more comfort- 
able, and also improve the general racial cl itnate. 

The question we address in this paper is "Can the racial attitudes 
and racial behavior of teachers be changed?" One school of thought is that 
racial attitudes and racial behavior are deep-seated, resistant to change; 
other research has drawn the opposite conciusion--^tliat attitudes and be- 
havior can be changed. 

Our general hypothesis is that the truth lies between these two 
vlews--that we can distinguish between different kinds of racial attitudes 
and between attitudes and behavior, and we will find that while some atti^ 
tudes or behavior are not easily changed, others are. 

The problem can be broken into two simple analytic parts: (1) the 
attitudes of teachers about blacks, both in general, and specifically as 
students, and (2) their behavior toward students as measured by the reports 
of the students and other teachers. Teachers often have certain prejudices 
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against blacks^ but behavior reflecting this is not necessarily acted out 
in school and perceived by students. It is possible that schools can 
change the behavior of teachers and their reaction to integration vjithout 
overhauling their ingrained feelings of racial prejudice. To test this, 
we will lock at a variety of dependent variables, all of which pertain in 
some way to teacher racial attitudes and behavior, Tlie analysis is done 
for both the fifth and tenth grades. Although the basic findings are the 
same, the sets of variables are slightly different for the two grades. 

At the tenth grade level, we use six dependent variables. The firs 
is a teacher racial prejudice scale. It deals with attitudes about blacks 
in general and has nothing to do with school integration or students per se 

The scale consists of the following items with which the respondent had to 

agree or disagree: 

1. The amount of prejudice against minority groups in this 
country is highly exaggerated. 

2. I would like to live in an integrated neighborhood. 

3. The civil rights movement has done more good than harm. 

4. Blacks and whites should not be allowed to intermarry. 

5. If you had to choose one factor which accounts for 
failure of the Negro to achieve equality, which 
would you choose? 

a) Lack of initiative and drive. 

b) Restrictions imposed by a white society. 

The scale is coded so that a higher score indicates more liberal atti- 
tudes. 

The next dependent variable is a school-related prejudice scale, 
specifically concerned with students and integration. It is composed 
of the following: 

1. Some people say that black students would really be 
better off in all--black schools. What do you think? 

2. What about white students--do you think that whites 
are generally better off in all-white schools? 
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3. Do you feel that you should let your students know how 
you feel about race relations or would that be improper? 

4. What proportion of your minority group students are 
performing adequately by your standards for this grade 
level? 

5. What proportion of your minority group students would 
you say have the potential to attend the largest state 
university in your state? 

This scale is a combination of attitudes and behavior. In it, 
there are general questions on whether school desegregation is valuable^ 
as well as an indication of how racial issues are handled in class. 
As with teacher prejudice, a high score on the school-related prejudice 
scale denotes liberal racial attitudes. 

The next three dependent variables are others' perceptions of a 
teacher,^ The first is the percentage of teachers in a school who say 
that their fellow white teachers like integration. We also use a student 
evaluation of staff attitudes: the percentage of black and white students 
who say that their school staff is pro-integration. 

These measures are worded ai if they are perceptions of attitudes^ 
but, the attitudes of others cannot, of course, be observed. There must 
be some action--a conversation, for example-- from which the attitude can 
be inferred. Therefore, we interpret these as measures of teacher behavior, 
rather than of teach attitudes. 

The :.ast dependent variable is a teacher evaluation of how well 
desegregation is working in the school. This measures neither a simple atti- 
tude toward blacks, nor a simple pt^rception of the facts; rather^ it 
measures, in part, the mind-set with which the teacher evaluates the school 
situation. It is a school - specif ic racial attitude measure^ similar to the 
school-related prejudice scale. Thus, the variable is to some degree a 
measure of how well desegregation is actually working, and in part a measure 
of the teacher's own receptivity and liberalism. The scale is composed of 
the following items : 



The reader should bear in mind that these perceptions of other's 
behavior are highly influenced by the reporting student or teacher's own 
attitude. 
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1, On the whole, how would you evaluate the way in which 
desegregation is working in your school? 

No problems serious problems, 

2, How would you describe the contact between minority 
group and white pupils in your school? 

Very tense many intergroup friendships. 

3, Here are a list of things that have happened in some 
desegregated schools. Please indicate whether or not 
each of these things happened at your school. 

a) white students are becoming less prejudiced. 

b) new educational programs are improving school. 

c) all students are learning more. 

A high score on this scale is a positive evaluation of desegregation. 

For the fifth grade analysis, three variables change. A teacher's 
evaluation of other white teachers was not used. In addition, for fifth 
graders we have the students' perceptions of their own teachers. It is 
coded as the percentage of students who say that their own teacher is 
pro- integration. 

Our first hypothesis is that the measures are not unidimensional. 
This can be seen by looking at the intercorrelations in Table 2,1 and 2,2. 
The fifth and tenth grade tables show approximately the same thing-- that 
teacher prejudice is not highly correlated with other measures of staff 
racial attitudes. In high schools, the correlation between teacher preju- 
dice and the percentage of black students who say that the staff is pro- 
integration is ,29. The correlation of teacher prejudice and their 
evaluation of desegregation is only ,07, 

For the tenth grade, the correlation between the percentage of 
whites who say that the staff supports integration and the percentage of 
blacks who say the same thing is .34. This is low enough that we can 
assume that this judgment is the result of different factors for blacks 
and whites. Teacher prejudice is more strongly associated with the per- 
ceptions of white students than with those of blacks. 
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In elementary i^chools, the same pattern is evident. Teacher prej- 
udice is more strongly correlated with their evaluation of desegregation 
(r = .32) than it was in, high schools, i'he fifth grade teacher prejudice 
scale is not highly correlated with either white or black students* per- 
ceptions of the staff. As in the tenth grade^ the correlation is higher 
for whites than for blacks. The zero-order r between- teacher prejudice 
and black student perceptions of stafiE attitudes is ,18. The same corre- 
lation for white children is ,28. 

The correlation between the percentage of whites who say the staff 
is pro- integration and the percentage of blacks who say the same thing is 
.42. This -is stronger than the same relationship in' high schools. 

Background Predictors of Teacher Attitudes and Behavior 

The correlation between items indicates tftat attitudes and behavior - 
are not the same. We assume that personal feelings about blacks are pri- 
marily the result of personal and community background characteristics — 
race^ age, sex^ education^ region--over which the school has little control. 
At the same time^ we also feel that these factors should have less impact 
on teacher behavior. 

. We regressed seven background variables on the entire set of de- 
pendent variables for both the fifth and tenth grades and calculated the 
best equation using those variables... Most, of the background information 
we have is on students. For teachers^ we know only a few bits of infor- 
mation: age, sex^ race^ and education level. Aside from controls for 
region and urbanism^ the seven control variables we selected are the only 
information we have on teachers' personal characteristics. The best equa- 
tion is the one that maximizes the percentage of variance explained and 
minimizes the standard error of the estimate. 

We tried to keep the equations shorty deleting variables unless 
they had a noticeable effect on the total variance explained* Beta weights 
are not given for variables. that were dropped from the equation. Many of 
these variables are highly correlated with each other; inclusion of one 
'may eclipse the effect of another. Thus/ the urban percentage may be 
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strong in one equation^ the mean years of education strong in another. 
For our purposes^ it is not important to assess why one measure works 
in one equation but not in anotfi'er. 

The point of the analysis is twofold. First^ we used it to se- 
lect a good equation to control for the effect of background factors that 
" are' logically prlor-^o any school effects. We will use these equations 
as controls when we explore other school and community effects. The 
second purpose of these equations is to show that the total impact of 
background variables^ used in the most efficient of combinations^ in each\ 
case^ varies considerably from one dependent variable to another. We see 
the same pattern for both the fifth and tenth grades. Background vari- 
ables explain a large percentage of the variance in teacher prejudice^^- and - - 

essentially none for measures of behavior specific to the school. 

At the tenth grade level^ the seven background variables explain 
39 per cent of the variance in teacher prejudice. . Yet they account for 
only 9 per cent of the variance in the black student's perceptions of 
staff attitudes^ and for only 3 per cent of the variance in the teacher's 
•evaluation of desegregation. ^ 

In the fifth grade^ the pattern of the percentage of variance ex- 
plained is identical to that in high school. The figures are given in Table 
2.4. The independent background variables explain 40 per cent of the vari- 
ance in teacher prejudice^ 20 per cent of school- related prejudice^ and only 
7 per cent of the teacher's evaluation of desegregation. Background vari- 
ables have virtually no impact oh student perceptions. 

The* background variables that do have an effect act in the same way 

for both grades. The larger the number of whites on the staff^ the more 

likely the staff is to be prejudiced. This might be explained by the fact 

that whites are more prejudiced, but it may also be true that whites in 

schools with all-white staffs are more prejudiced than those in schools with 

integrated staffs. In the Deep South and in rural districts^ attitudes' 
2 

are less tolerant. The larger the number of whites on the staff^ the more 

black students *see the staff as not supporting integration. White students 

are less affected by staff racial composition, 

" — — ■ ■ , . . • \ ' ; ' ^ 

2 

The variable of '^Upper South'^ is measured by per pupil dollar ex- 
penditure^ which is greater outside the Deep South. 
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• Other Predictors of Staff j^ttitudes ■ ■ 

Having controlled for background^ we can create a list of vari- 
ables that we predict might have an effect on teacher attitudes. They 
were selected as obviously logical candidates and are: principal's race 
and. racial liberalism^ and the degree to which the principal is active 
in the school; the level of civil rights activity in the community; vari- 
ous human relations programs; the length of time the school district 
has been desegregated; and the racial composition of the student body. 

For each of the dependent variables^ we ran regressions that tested 
all of the factors mentioned. Each new variable is added to the control 
equations given in Tables 2.3 and 2,4. We eliminated all variables that 
do not improve the predictive value of the equation^ or have a negligible 
beta weight. By this process, we chose the best, equation for each depen- 
dent variable. The criterion is the same as that used previously; the 
best equation is one which maximizes the percentage of variance explained 
and minimizes the standard error of estimate. In each case^ we reported 
beta weights only for those variables that comprised' the best final equa- 
tuon. Betas that were left unreported were so small that they did not * 
improve the predictive value of the equation to any noticeable degree. 
The added variables are reported in Tables 2.5 and 2. 6. 

The hypothesis supported in Tables 2.3 and 2.4 is that teacher 
L prejudice is explained to a gteat extent by background characteristics^ 

while attitudes and behavior/ specific to school are less a result of 
these things. Conversely^ 3we expect that these other principal^ school, 
and community variables wiitl have more impact on school-related variables 

than on teacher 'pre judice/ This is confirmed by the ''additional r squares" 

/ • 2 

in Tables 2,5 and 2.6. Hach r in these tables is the percentage of addi- 
tional variance explained by the variables in that table; the variance 
explained by backgrounc? variables is not included. . 

This pattern is particularly strong in high schools. Only four school, 
community, and principal variables enter the equation of teacher prejudice 
with betas of . 10 or better, and collectively they explain an additional 
9 per cent of the variance. This compares to 15 per cent for school- related 
^ prejudice, and to 23 per cent for ^b lack student report of teacher behavior. 
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For example^ having a black principal^ or a principal who acts 
to influence the racial' behavior of the teachers^ has some relationship 
to the teacher's level of prejudice^ but a noticeably stronger relation- 
ship to the way black students perceive teacher attitudes. 

Prejudice as a Control Variable in Predicting Behavior — 

Tenth Grade 

We can argue that these school^ community^ and principal factors 
have an impact on school-related variables only because we have not con- 
trolled on actual teacher prejudice. It is perfectly reasonable to argue 
that student perceptions of teacher prejudice are not so much the result 
of background factors^ but that they follow directly from the actual level 
of teacher prejudice. Therefore^ we use teacher prejudice as an independent 
variable to explain teacher behavior. Teacher prejudice is entered in the 
last four equations in the table ^simultaneously with other school and com- 
munity variables. We can compare the betas to see the relative importance 
of prejudice and of other school factors in influencing teacher behavior. 
The most striking result is with tenth grade black student perceptions of 
staff attitudes. When teacher prejudice is added to the regression equation^ 
the beta is negligible. In this case^ it is completely eclipsed by the 
effect of the principal. When we control for principal ' s . race^ racial at- 
titude^ and behavior^ there is no relationship between the mean prejudice 
level of teachers and the percentage of blacks who say that their school ij 
staff supports integration. < 

Teacher prejudice has no impact when it is entered in the equation 
on teacher's evaluation of desegregation. Personal prejudice is not re- 
lated to how well teachers feel integration is progressing in their school. 

Teacher prejudice does have a significant impact on the percentage 
of teachers who feel that the other white • teacher s favor integration and on 
the percentage of white students who feel that their staff favors integration; 

both of these sets of perceptions are related to actual teacher prejudice, 

i ■ • 

However^ teacher prejudice does not eclipse, the effect of other variables^ 
as the equations show that school^ community^ and principal variables still 
have an effect. Teacher prejudice^ then^ either has no effect itself or 



fails to cancel out the effects of other variables. Thus^ we have assem- 
bled persuasive evidence for the main hypothesis of this paper: there are 
community^ school^ and principal factors that influence^ not the actual 
personal prejudice of the teacher^ but the way in which the teacher's 
level of prejudice is converted into behavior^ and the way in which that 
behavior is perceived. 

The Effect of School and Community Factors-- 
The High School 

Let us now reexamine Table 2.5 to see which variables are having 
the most influence on school-related teacher attitudes and behavior. The 
strongest variables in these equations are those that^.involve the principal. 
Principal's race enters all six equations. If the principal is blacky 
teachers are less prejudiced. (Since^ in at least some cases^ the principal 
is free to choose his staff ^ this may reflect recruitment strategy rather 
than influence. ) Teachers are also perceived as less prejudiced both by 
other teachers and by students. In addition^ when the principal is blacky 
teachers are more positive in their evaluation of desegregation. The 
principal's racial attitudes, enter all six equations either as a scale of 
principal prejudice items^ or as a single item measuring the principal's 
response to desegregation. Both of these variables enter the equation for 
white students' perception of staff. In general^ the more racially liberal 
the principal^ the more liberal are th'^ teachers^ and the more favorable 
the student's perception of them. 

An additional principal variable^ indicating that he has spoken to 
the faculty about racial issues^ is an important predictor of black student 
perceptions of the staff. Principal's race^ racial liberalism^ and willing- 
ness to talk with the' teachers in the school are the three largest predictors 
of black student perceptions of staff attitudes. Together^ the three princi- 
pal variables explain 23 per cent of the variance. 

The length of time that a school district has been integrated has a 
positive effect on teacher prejudice^ as well as on the teachers' evaluation 
of desegregation. ^ 



A related variable^ per cent of teachers reporting they have never 
taught students of the opposite race^ has badly skewed marginals^ and hence 
^^"hould not be interpreted. 
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The racial composition of the school is a good predictor of white 
student perceptions and teacher's evaluation of desegregation. The greater 
the percentage of whites in the school^ the more whites feel that the staff 
supports Integration^ and the better the teacher's evaluation of desegre- 
gation. Both teachers snd white students feel more relaxed about integra- 
tion when they are in the majority. 

The la.st set of variables that affect teacher behavior deals with 
civil rights activities and human relations programs in both the school 
and the community. The level of civil rights activity in the local com- 
munity is measured with a two item scale. It has a positive effect on 
three dependent variables: (1) school-^related teacher prejudice^ (2) 
teacher's evaluation of the attitudes of other teachers, and (3) teacher's 
evaluation of desegregation. High school teachers appear to react to 
pressure from the black community. 

We had community leaders evaluate the effectiveness of local bi- 
racial committees. Their responses were coded in such a way that a higher 
score indicates a less active committee. Therefore^ the negative beta with 
teacher prejudice means that if the committee is rated as active^ teachers 
have a more liberal mean prejudice score. This only entered on^ equations- 
teachers were less prejudiced in communities with a more active biraclal 
committee. 

We created a scale of the number of human relations programs in 
the school. It is a good predictor of teacher's evaluation of other 
teachers. The students were asked to evaluate the effectiveness of their 
school's biracial student committee (if one existed). White students' say- 
ing that the biracial committee is effective turns out to be a good pre- 
dictor of teachers' saying that the white teachers are pro-integration^ 
and of teachers' giving a positive report on the desegregation process in 
their school. 

2 

The pattern of r gains is quite impressive in the tenth grade. 
Teacher prejudice is primarily the result of background variables beyond 
the control of the school; teacher behavior is influenced more by school 
and community factors. 
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Predictors of Teacher Behavior— Fifth Grade 

The firjt part of this hypothesis is as strong in elementary 

schools as it is in high schools. Table 2.4 shows that teacher attitudes 

are largely determined by background variables^ while measures of teacher 

behavior are not influenced by them at all. The problem arises when we 

try to see what factors do explain teacher behavior. Adding school and 

2 

community variables to the equations does not increase the r value to 
a large degree for most of the dependent variables. It appears that we 
have not yet found those factors that influence the behavior ef elementary 
school teachers, or that their behavior is more random. 

It is not the case that attitudes and behavior are more closely 
linked for fifth grade teachers. To make th'S more explicit, we have 
calculated not only the betas for teacher prejudice (where it is used as 
an independent variable), buc also the unique percentage of variance it 
explains. For black perception of staff attitudes, it explains .1 per cent 
of the variance. The relationship is stronger for whites, but teacher 
prejudice is still not more important than other school and community fac- 
tors. With white students who say that their teacher supports integration, 
prejudice explains 3 per cent of the variance, while four other school and 
community factors explain 19 per cent. For the white students' evaluation 
of the total staff, teacher prejudice explains 2 per cent of the variance, 
while five other school and community factors explain 11 per cent. 

Teacher behavior in elementary schools is no more linked to their 
prejudice than it is in high schools. The problem in elementary schools 
is that, in general, we can predict teacher behavior less well. This, we 
suspect, has most to do with the reliability of reports. In elementary 
schools, we have no teacher reports of other teachers; we have only the 
reports of 11-year-old students on the behavior of their teachers. We 
are able to explain the least per cent of the variance in the report of 
black children. It seems quite difficult for a black child of that age 
to cope with racial hostility very well, let alone to determine whether 
the teacher is prejudiced. By high school, students are in a much better 
position to make those judgments. This is supported by the fact that 
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approximately 68 per cent of both white and black elementary school chil- 
dren say that their staff supports integration. Only about 48 per cent 
of high school students are willing to say this. 

We could say from the data itself that the behavior of elementary 
school teachers is less influenced by school and community factors than 
is the behavior of high school teachers, but it makes more sense to say 
that, here, our reports of teacher behavior are less reliable. The safest 
way to interpret the fifth grade results is to look for the ways in which 
they are consistent with what we found for high schools. 

In high schools, we find that principals are extremely important 
in changing both the attitudes and behavior of teachers, and are particu- 
larly important to the way blacks perceive their teachers. The same is 
true for elementary schools. In the fifth grade analysis^ we use differ- 
ent "Pleasures of the principal's racial attitudes. We created a "super- 
scale" of principal prejudice which includes several of the measures that 
were used separately for high schools. The items in the scale are listed 
in an appendix to this paper. In addition, we asked if the principal sees 
any effects on his school as a result of busing. 

At least two out of the four principal variables are good predictors 
of all seven dependent variables. If the principal is^black and/or liberal, 
then teacher attitudes are more liberal, they are reported to be more liber- 
al by students, and the teachers give a more favorable report on the progress 
of school desegregation. 

We also found that, in high schools, experience with integration 
is a positive force. The impact of teacher experience with blacks is also 
large at the elementary school level. The greater the percentage of teach- 
ers who have never worked with blacks, the worse is the teacher's evalua- 
tion of desegregation, and the fewer the black students who see the staff 
as pro- integration. The relationship is even stronger for whites. The 
beta between the percentage of white students who rate their teacher as 
being in favor of integration and the percentage of teachers with no ex- 
perience with blacks is -.68. 
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Black and White Reports of Teacher Behavior 

For, the most part, the factors that ^influence students' reports 

of their teacher's racial attitudes are quite similar for blacks and 

whites. The most noticeable difference in both grade levels is that 

actual teacher prejudice influences whites more than it does blacks. 

The most striking evidence in Tables 2.5 and 2.6 is that white students 

4 

are more sensitive to the teacher's true attitudes about race. On the 
other handj black students may be more sensitive to the actual behavior 
of teachers and principals. If the principal sets a tone of fairness and 
tolerance for the school^ and teachers in general conform to these stan- 
dards, blacks will feel that the teachers are liberal. 

Conclusion 

Racial prejudice in teachers is largely the result of factors such 
as race, age, sex, education, and geography. In both high schools and ele- 
mentary schools, we explain 40 per cent of the variance in teacher prejudice 
with background variables alone. Other school and community factors do not 
add significantly to the predictive value of our equations. Schools are not 
likely to be successful in changing ingrained feelings of racial prejudice. 

The way that teachers behave in an integrated school is something 
quite different. We find that teacher behavior is not determined by back- 
ground factors and that other characteristics of the school are more influ- 
ential in determining how they act than are their own attitudes about blacks. 
The effect of school and community variables on both teacher and pupil re- 
ports of teacher's racial behavior indicate that such behavior can be changed. 

The strongest finding for both grade levels is the importance of 
the principal. Whether by example, direct action, or as a tone-setter for 
the school, the principal has a very important effect, Martha Turnage, in 
a recent work, argues that the principal is the primary agent of social 



A note of caution: As we noted earlier, white student perceptions 
are influenced by the student's own attitudes. 
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change in a desegregated school.^ Our data strongly support her conten- 
tion. Our analysis says that a black and/or racially liberal principal 
who takes an active role in the school has a large influence on the way 
teachers respond to desegregation. In high school^ we find that the 
principal is the important factor in the degree of support black students 
feel from the staff. This may simply be caused by the fact that school 
districts that have and keep black or liberal white principals are al- 
ready more liberal. If, however, this is not a result of self-select ion^ 
this paper points up the danger in the tendency of Southern school dis- 
tricts to fire or demote black principals as part of the school desegre- 
gation process. 

Finally^ at least in high schools^ teachers tend to respond posi- 
tively to pressure exerted in their community by local civil rights groups 
and biracial committees. In all, the results of the analysis should be 
quite encouraging to policy makers interested in racial integraf:ion in 
Southern schools. 




The Principal: Chan^e-Agient in Desegregation (Chicago: Integrated 
Education Association, 1972). 
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APPENDIX 

Fifth Grade Principal Prejudice Scale 



The fifth grade principal prejudice scale is composed of 
following: 

1. Whether he agreed or disagreed with the following 
statement s: 

3- "The amount of prejudice against minority groups 
in this country is greatly exaggerated." 

"You would like to live in an integrated neighbor 
hood. " 

c- "The civil rights movement has done more good 
than harm. " 

d. "Blacks ar^d whites should not be allowed to 
intermarry. " 

2. His responses to the following questions: 

a. Wliich accounts most for the Negro's failure to 
achieve equality? A lack of initiative and 
drive, or the restrictions imposed by a white 
soc iety? 

b. Are white students better off in all-white 
schools or racially mixed schools] 

c. Are black students better off in aill-black 
schools or racially mixed schools? 

d To what degree do you like or dislike desegre- 
gation? 
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Pift'h Grade Civil Rights Activity Scale 

The fifth grade civil rights activity scale is composed of the 
following: 

1. Civil rights leaders' responses to the following 
questions: 

a. How much civil ri'^hts activity has there been in 
your city in the past decade ^^nd how much trouble, 
if any, results? 

b. How good a job is the school system doing in edu- 
cating white and black children? 

c. How pleased do you think the black community is 
with the schools? 

d. How. much protest. has there been about school 
busing? 

e. -How much resistance to desegregation has there 
be6n by the school district, the local political 
leaders^ the white business leaders^ and how much 
organized white opposition? 

2. The School district director's (superintendent's) answers 
to: 

a. Has there ever been a boycott in this district 
becaus.e of desegregation? 

b. Are there any segregated private schools in the . 
community? 

c. Has there been any effort made to defeat the super- 
intendent or school board in an election since de-. 
segregation of schools? 
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WORKING PAPER 3 

HOW LARGE IS THE EFFECT OF SCHOOL ON ACHIEVEMENT TEST PERFORMANCE? 

by 

Robert L. Grain 
Introduction 

The debate over the importance of the quality of education in 
deteinnining school achievement continues to the present day. A number of 
social scientists have argued that improving the school will have only a 
negligible effect upon the achievement scores of the students in it. We 
find in our analysis that school quality does make a dif fenrrice in achieve- 
ment^ although whether such a difference should be interpreted as sub- 
stantial or negligible is a matter of interpretation and of values. Since 
the issue is of considerable interest^ we will discuss the findings of our 
analysis in some detail- 
When, during the analysis of ESAP, we asked ourselves whether the 
effects of school qualit3r as we observed them seemed large or small^ we 
realized that "larj?e'' and "small" were relative terms^ and that our reaction 
to the data di?pended a great deal upon the way in which the data were 
presented. This paper, therefore, is not so much a statistical analysis of 
new data (our data, and our analysis methods, add little to what has already 
been done with the data of the Coleman report^), as it is an experiment in 
graphic methods of presenting data. 



James S. Coleman et al., Equality of Educational Opportunity; 
(Washington, D.C»: U^S. Government Printing Office, 1966), Chapter 3. 
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The conventional judgment rendered about the Coleman report may 
be summarized as follows: 

1. Student family characte ristics--particularly family socio- 
economic status--exerts an overwhelming influence on 
student te s t pe rformance , 

2. If school has an effect on the student^ it is mainly 
through the socioeconomic status of the student * s 
classmates; the student in a middle-class school will 
perform better than he would if he were in a working- 
class school, 

3. School characteristics that can be influenced by policy 
decisions (ranging from racial composition to compensa- 
tory program!;' to per-pupil expenditures) have negligible 
impact. Either there are no differences in quality of 
education between schools or else these differences are 
irrelevant , 

We look at each of these three statements in turn^ with dif- 

ferent methods of data presentation. We will attempt to determine how 
strong these relationships are, or more precisely, how strong they appear 
to be when we examine them. 

The Impact of Socioeconomic Status--LookinR at Tenth Grade 
Black Students with a Scatterplot 

In Chapter 3, we reported that 41 per cent of the variance in high 
school black achievement means could be explained by non-school factors, 
primarily by the socioeconomic status of the black students themselves. 
This variance exceeded the variance which could be uniquely assigned to 
any of the school quality measures. In this sense our results are quite 
consistent with Coleman's. But we are not saying that socioeconomic 
status explains achievement. The issue is how large is 41 per cent of the 
variance . 

When we constructed our best index of mean black socioeconomic 
status, using the percentage of students reporting that their mother was 
a high school graduate, that their family got a daily newspaper, and that 
they lived with both their parents, along with their mean number of sib- 
Lings and the percentage of the residents in their county who lived in 
urban areas, we found that this composite index of black student social 



\ 
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background has a correlation of .55 with. the mean black achievement score^ 
explaining 30 per cent of the variance. Note that this is the combined 
effect of two different factors: th'2 direct link of the individual stu- 
dent's background to his achievement, and the indirect link resulting from 
the fact that each student's performance may be affected by the socio- 
economic background of the other black students in the school. For the 
sake of conservatism, the combined effect of both the direct and indirect 
links will be used as our measure of the effect of family background. The 
correlation we obtained is similar to that found by Coleman. 

In Figure 3. 1^ we present a scatterplot of this correlation between 

" the mean family social status and the mean achievement of black students for 

each of the 145 high schools where seven or more black students were tested. 

The horizontal axis is our composite social status score^ increasing from 

left to right. The vertical axis is mean black achievement converted to 

2 

approximate grade level units. The regression line of background on 
achievement is shown by a long- short dashed line (— - — ) going from the 
lower left to the upper right. This line is banded above and below by 

four dashed lines ( ) representing school achievement of one and two 

grade levels above and below expectation (although we can assume that some 
of the very high and very low achievement scores shown in the graph are the 

result of sampling error when only 8 to 12 students were tested in predomi- 

3 • 
nantly white schools ), 

Looking at the graph;, we see that social status does make a big 
difference. The low status schools on the left of the graph usually have 
low achievement^ and the very best of the low status schools have test 
scores that are not up to the level of the schools with high status students. 



The achievement test data for the Coleman report was analyzed to 
compare sixth grade to ninth grade^ and ninth grade to twelfth grade per- 
formance. That report showed one individual level standard deviation (11 
correct answers on our test) was almost exactly equal to three grade 
levels; the same equality was used here. 

3 ■/ 

But most of the extreme scores are' not sampling error. Even 
with only 7 students in a score^ sampling error would result in only 5 

. per cent of the schools lying more than 1.4 grade levels above or below 
the regression line. Other schools, of course^, had samples of up to 

^ SO black students, 
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But we also see that "sociology is not destiny." Twenty of the 145 schools 
are one grade level above expectation; two of these are two grade levels 
above expectation. Both of these schools are near the middle in student 
family background; of the 70 schools of higher status, only three have 
higher raw scores than these two. At the other extreme, 17 schools are 
one or more grade levels below expectation. When we read this plot, it 
is difficult to determine the importance of the number of times that an 
unusually low social status school has above average achievement or the 
number of tiines that a school of only average social background has out- 
standing achievement. Even if we did wish to pursue an explanation of 
the performance of these schools , we Xvfould be stymied by the fact that we 
have.no idea what would explain these deviations. Furthermore, if we did 
succeed in explaining some of the deviation from Figure 3, l*s regression 
line, would we have explained anything of great importance? We know too 
little about whether these achievement gains can be translated into better 
income, better citizenship, ov more personal happiness when these students 
become adults. 

The Effect of the Socioeconomic Status of Other 
Students in the School-'-Analyzinfi Mean Scores 
with a Cross-Tabulation 

, The best known finding from the Coleman report is, that the perfor- 
mance of each student is affected by the social status of his peers. This 
is a mysterious finding, since no convincing explanation of this effect has 
been presented. The issue is complicated, by the disagreement over whether 
the effect is genuine or merely some sort of statistical artifact. 

The question is in fact a simple one, and we have reanalyzed our 
data to measure the effect of the school ^s mean social status on the indi- 
vidual student. To do so, we present data--far the first time in this 
report--on individual students rather than on aggregate student bodies. 
The data is presented in a graph of individual achievement, plotted simul- 
taneously against individual social background and school composite social 



This is the issue raised by Christopher Jencks et a^l,. Inequality ; 
A Reassessment of the Effe(!its of Family and Schooling in America (New York : 
Basic Books, 1972). 
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background (Figure 3,2), To avoid raising any issue of the effects of 
racial integration, we present data only for the 1, 840 white high school 
students who were in schools which were at least 75 per cent white. 

Figure 3,2 presents the results of tabulating individual achievement 
scores simultaneously against student family background (also measured at 
the individual level) and the mean family background of all students (com- 
bining black and white students) in the school they attend^ controlling 
on urbanism and region. Thus, the graph separates the effect of indivi- 
dual background (the direct effect) from the school ttiean background 
effect (the contextual effect). For example^ the three lines labelled 
"low SES rural/' "medium SES rural/* and "high SES rural" refer to students 
living in rural areas in the border states. The lowest line shows that the 
average student from a low SES background who is in a school where the other 
students are also from predominantly low SES backgrounds can be expected 
to obtain 14.0 correct answers on the test; the student of similar back- 
ground who attends a school where the other students are of medium or high 
SES can be expected to get 22,0 correct answers. The. slope of the line 
indicates the effect of school social status; the gap between the lines shows 
the effect of individual status. 

The strong relationships between social status^ urbanism^ and region 
make it difficult to trichotomize individual- leve 1 and school- level social 
status. lliere are few low and medium status students in urban border states^ 
and thG> are almost all located \n schools with high mean socioeconomic 
status , so that these two groups are los t from the analy s is . Two o ther 
groups- -"Deep South, high status, rural students, and border^ medium status^ 
rural s tudents--appear in sufficient numbers in low^ medium, and high status 
schools to permit us to plot three points. The achievement of medium, 
status students in rural border states is strongly correlated with school 
status; these students score only 19 when they are in low status schools, 
increase to 25 in middle status schools, and up to 27 in high status schools. 
The high status students in the Deep South do well in all three types of 
schools, and show only very weak effects of school social status on their 
achievement . 
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Fig. 3.2--The Impact of School Social Status on Tenth Grade White 
Students, in Schools Over 75 Per Cent White, by Region, 
Urbanism, and Individual Student Social Class 
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Fig. 3. 2--Continued 



Notes ; N*s for Figure 3,2: 
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Achievement test scores are number of questions answered correctly (corrected 
for guessing). All data points based on n < 20 were combined with the 
neighboring point (i.e., High SES Rural with Medium SES Rural) and plotted 
midway between the two categories. The five lines with the smallest stan- 
dard error are shown in heavy lines on the figure. Medium and low SES 
urban border data are omitted because of small n's. 

Overall effect of school SES: 

The difference between the extreme points on each line, averaged 
over all 12 sets of data: 



mean gain 
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2.06 points 



where A = achievement, n = number of cases, H = high mean SES, L = lowest. 
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In all there are 22 points plotted on the graph, and 12 lines 
connecting these points^ How often do these lines slope upward from left 
to right, as Coleman would oredict? The plot shows eight cases of gains 
as the social class composition of the school increases and four cases 
where there is no gain or a loss; three of the four are for Deep South 
rural students. On the whole, then, the graph shows that our data is con- 
sistent with Coleman's, with the exception of rural schools in the Deep 
South, for which we have no explanation. 

To some extent, these effects are exaggerated, because we know 
that in some cases, our measurement of low status students in high status 
schools was in error; their status is in fact much higher than we measured 
it to be. Measurement error, however, cannot explain effects of this magni- 
tude; in two cases the effect of changing school-level SES is larger than 
that of changing the student's own social status. The average gain in 
achievement due to school social status, controlling on individual social 
class, is 2.06 additional correct answers on the test, or about one-half 
grade level. 

In conclusion, we see that the "middle-class school" is an effective 
one. Parents who talk about sending their children to good schools (meaning 
by "good," schools that are in middle-class neighborhoods) are perceptive 
and accurate in their evaluation of schools. Apparently, the famed high 
status suburban school is better, regardless of the teachers, facilities, 
or curriculum; the students themselves do the job. 

Thert: are several plausible explanations for this fact. The simplest 
Is that students perform at the level ►.they j„^fe ''efxpected to. If work is 
set at a particular level of difficulty, the slow students will work 
harder to achieve that standard; if the standard is lowered, the bett^ir 
students will do less work. There are other factors, however, which may 
explain things as well. For example^ since high status students are less 
likely to be delinquent or badly behaved in the class, high status schools 
will be less likely to find their classrooms occupied by potentially rebel- 
lious students. One rebel in a middle status classroom can be effectively 
contained, while in a poorer classroom, three rebels cause more than three 
times as much disruption. A third factor is that students teach each other,. 
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Obviously, if one asks a fellow student for help, one benefits more if the 
student who is asked knows the answer. In addition, student norms (about 
whether to do homework, about whether to read in one ' s spare time, about 
whether to go to college) are contagious. Finally^ it has often been argued 
that the high status schools attract the best teachers and textbooks. 
These arguments, taken together, seem to provide persuasive explanations 
for the association between aggregate student background and individual 
achievement presented in Figure 3.2. 

The Effect of the School--An Attempt 
to Interpret Measures of Variance 

We have argued that a student's social status does not completely 
explain his achievement. A related but more difficult issue is this: can 
any noticeable fraction of a student *s achievement be attributed to the 
quality of the school he attends? Again, we will find that our data is 
generally consistent with Coleman's, and the issue we raise here is less 
one of statistical technique, than of interpretation of results* 

The first point made by commentators on the Coleman report is that 
little of the variance in individual achievement lies between schools. In 
simple English^ this means that there is a considerably greater difference 
between the performance of any two students selected at random than there 
is betv;een two schools selected at random. If, however, we were to argue 
that the main explanation for a student's performance lies in the quality 
of the school he attends^ then it would follow that good schools would 
have a high percentage of high-performing students, while a few very bad 
schools would have a high percentage of low-performing students. If this 
were true, then the difference between the best and worst schools would be 
nearly as great as the difference between the best and worst students, and 
most of the variance in individual achievement would indeed lie between 
schools. For this argument, then, the extent to which school mean achieve- 
ment scores differ is an upper limit of the size of the schoolVs effect on 
achievement . 

This conclusion is, we believe, overstated. The mere fact that most 
of the variance lies within schools does not mean that the school's effect 
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is negligible. As Table 3,1 indicates^ the amount of variance between 
schools on the achievement test is slightly less than one- fifth of the 
total variance. This is greater than the figure obtained by Coleman for 
Southern whites, and about the same as his estimate of the between-school 
variance for Southern blacks. 

What does it mean to say that '*only" one-fifth of the total variance 
in achievement lies between schools? Most writers have taken this to 
mean that most of the variance is outside the control of the school^ and 
have concluded that there is little that the school can do to influence 
achievement. No doubt it is important that we recognize that the school 
is not all-powerful. We should know by now that no amount of improvement 
in the educational system will create impressive gains in tested achieve- 
ment in large numbers of students. When we recognize this, we can be- 
come more realistic about what to expect from the schools and perhaps 
place our desire to reform the educational system into a healthier per- 
spective. Recent writing by social scientists, however, has taken the 
extreme position of saying that signif^,cant improvements in tested achieve- 
ment are impossible to accomplish, and therefore that educational reform 
is hopeless.^ For this reason, we must examine very carefully what "20 
per cent of the variance" means, 

TABLE 3.1 

THE PERCENTAGE OF THE TOTAL VARIANCES IN THE "ACHIEVE>fENT TEST 
SCORES THAT LIES BETWEEN SCHOOLS 

[ (Between-schools variance ^ total variance) X 100] 



4- . 



Grade and Race 



Variance Rat ios 
(Per Cent) 



I - 



Fifth grade black 18.0 

Fifth grade white 16« 2 

Tenth grade black 19.5 

Tenth .grade white - 20.5 



At least that is our reading of Jencks, Inequality ; the Editors* 
Introduction to F. W. Wos teller and D. P. Moynihan (eds,)j On Equality o f 
Educational Opportunity (New York: Random House, 1972); and a host of 
popular magazine articles. 
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For this analysis, we will look only at the white high school 
students in the ESAP study. The tenth grade white students have a mean scor-. 
of 26,9 correct answers (after correction for guessing) on the 57-itein 
achievement test. The distribution of individual scores is normal, with a 
standard deviation of 13.4 correct answers (meaning that one-sixth of the 
students got fewer than 14 questions right, while another one-sixth got 40 
or more of the 57 items correct). As noted earlier, we will use the analy- 
sis in the Coleman report to estimate that one standard deviation on this 
test will equal approximately three grade level equivalents. ITius we will 
estimate that a difference of 13,4/3 = 4.5 points corresponds to a difference 

of about one grade level. The total variance on the test, both within and 

2 

between schools, is (13.4) or 180 units. To say that 20 per cent of this 
total variance lies between schools is to say that if we look at school 
means, we should expect to find that the standard deviation of the distri 
bution of school means is V.20 x 180 = 

What is the difference between an individual standard deviation of 
13.4 and a school mean standard deviation of 6,0? One answer is to look 
at graphs of the distributions, in the top and center drawing of 
Figure 3.3. Tlie top figure shows the distribution of individual test 
scores, a = 13.4, llie center figure shows the distribution of school 
means, O = 6,0. Examination of a standard table of the normal distribution 
shows that, if we assume normality, the best one- tenth of all high schools 
in the South should be 1.64 standard deviations above the mean on the 
average, v^hile the worst one-tenth should be an equal distance below. This 
means that the two groups will be 3.28 standard deviations apart, or 
3.28 X 6,0 = 20.4 points apart on our test. Converted to grade equivalents, 
this is a difference of approximately four and one-half grade levels. Con- 
sequently, the bottom tenth of the high schools in our sample have unite 
students performing, on the average, at eighth grade level, while the top 
tenth have sophomores performing at the level of high school seniors. The 
same conclusion can be drawn by looking at the center graph in Figure 3.3, 
which shows some schools with means at grade 13, and others with means at 
grade 7. Stated this way, the differences between schools do not seem so 
small. 
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Fig, 3. 3. --Graphic Display of Variation in Achievement 

(Tenth Grade White Students) 
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This is not to say that we have shown that the school is capable 
of producing effects of this magnitude. The students in the high-achieving 
schools will usually be from better fainily backgrounds than those in the 
low-achieving schools. But social class and achievement are not perfectly 
correlated; our correlation^ at the individual level, between social status 
and achievement for tenth grade white students is only .26 (Coleman's, 
using a better SES scale and a longer achievement test^ was ,38), Obvi- 
ously^ social status is not the whole story. Furthermore, there is no 
system of perfect economic segregation that places the very highest SES 
students together^ without error^ into certain schools, (Twenty per cent 
of the individual variance in SES lies between schools. ) If we work out 
the computations, we find that using either our data or Coleman 's, we can 
conclude that only ,a small portion of the be tween-school variance in 
achievement is the direct effect of social class, ^ 

Since individual social class alone is not the entire explanation 
for between- schoo 1 differences in achievement, we must also consider the 
contextual effect of social class. We have already seen that social class 
has a sort of multiplier offect in schools. Thus, the high status student, 
already a high-achiever due to family background, benefits from economic 
segregation; he is more likely to be placed in a school where other students 
have higher social class and this means that the school pushes his achieve- 
ment even higher. Tliis phenomenon is reflected in our data in the fact that 
while tlie correlation between social class and achievement at the individual 
level is .26 for th<? white tenth graders, the correlation between white 
mean social class and white mean achievement at the school ZLev^^is .59; 

This is depressing news for educators, for- i'tf suggest s 'i:ha£ wh^il'e schools 

^ * : - IT t - ^ - " 

are making a difference, one of the. most significant ways that they make 

that difference is through a factor out of^the contlrol of the, school^ ^[ 

i ' . 

■ t V 

^If there were no measurement error and no correlation resulting 
from the contextual effects of school mean social status on individual 
achievement, social status would have the same correlation with achieve- 
ment at the school level as it does at the individual level, explaining 
either 6 per cent (.26"^* from this study) or 14 per cent (.38^ from 
Coleman) of the between-school variance. However, measurement error causes 
the correlations at the school level to be higher. 
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adininistrator. The school with uniformly high .status students will find 
that the students tend to be ovorachieve rs, while the school with uniformly 
low status students will find that the average student tends to do worse 
than would be expected on the basis of his family background alone. This 
is a school effect, but one that can be combated only through economic 
desegregation. All of this brings no cheer to the person concerned with 
Che possible effect of improvements in teaching, curriculum, and facilities. 

The remaining factor to determine is how much variance is unexplained 
after we allow for both individual and contextual social class effects on 

achievement. Since our social status scale has a correlation of ,59 with 

2 

achievement at the school level for whites, .59 or 35 per cent of the 

school-level variance in achievement is accounted for by student body social 

status* We can do a bit better than that if, instead of building a simple 

scale of the SES items, we use multiple regression to pick the best-fitting 

linear sum of the SES items. UTien we do this, we are able to generate a 

multiple correlation coefficient of ,67 between school mean white social 

2 

class and school mean white achievement, explaining .67 or 45 per cent of 
the variance. 

Now let us see if we can estimate how much variance between schools 
might be attributed to differences in quality between schools. We can 
arrive at a maximum estimate by arguing that whatever we cannot explain 
with individual and contextual social status and sampling error is explain- 
able by school quality--an obvious overstatement (for example, it assumes 
no measurement error in school status ). On the other hand, this assump- 
tion actually underestimates the effect of school quality in one way. By 
removing not only the direct but also the contextual effects of socio- 
economic status^ we are^ in effect, saying that all the differences between 
middle-class and working-class schools are due to the differences between 
students; we are arguing that the quality of educational effort is the same 
in middle- class and working-class schools. If middle-class schools are 
superior in quality (as many people suspect), we are ignoring this difference 



School means do have less measurement error than do individual 
measurements. 
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in quality. Thus, we are overestimating the effect of quality by assigning 
all residual variance to it, but at the same time, we are underestimating 
the effect of quality by ignoring all differences in qurlity which are 
correlated with school social class (so perhaps the two false assumptions 
will cancel each other out). 

For our Tnaximum estimate, let us assume that quality of education 
can explain 30 per cent of the difference in achievement (the amount left 
after subtracting 45 per cent for school social class and 25 per cent for 
sampling error). lliirty per cent of the be tween-school variance of 36 units 
(a unit being a squared test item) is 11 units; this means that if a set of 
schools were given identical students^ the distribution of achievement scores 
would still vary J, with a standard deviation of a/iT = 3.4 test points. 
Tliis distribution, labeled 'Wximum estimate," is shown in the bottom 
drawing of Figure 3,3. 

To obtain a minimum estimate, we computed a series of multiple 

regression equations using the school characteristics measured in our 

survey. We found that after social class and racial composition effects 

were removed^ we could explain unique Iv an additional 12 per cent of the 

9 

variance with seven s choo 1 ' characte rist ics , This is a very conservative 
estimate, since it assumes that these seven variables comprehensively 
measure school quality. Furthermore, these variables do not include some 
of the teacher characteristics Coleman used^ with which he was also able 
to explain 12 per cent of the be tween-school variance, 



If the effective mean sample size per school is 20, the sampling 
variability is one-twentieth of the individual level variance and (l/20)(5), 
or 25 per cent, of schoo?-level variance, 

9 

Three teacher attitude variables, three school activity variables 
(including number of audio-visual specialists), and student reports of the 
amount of homework. 

^ ^Equali^ty of Educational Opportunity , p„ 317, shows seven teacher 
variables explaining 2,49 per cent of the individual variance in achieve- 
ment. This is 12 per cent of our estimated betwcen-school variance 
(,0249/, 20 = .12), 
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It seems reasonable to assume that more and better measures of 
school quality will increase the per cent of variance uniquely explained. 
In addition, we should probably allocate some of the variance shared by 
social status and school quality measures to school quality* rather than 
arbitrarily attributing it all to social class. It seems reasonable to 
assume that doing this would attribute at least 20 per cent of the between- 
school variance in achievement to school quality^ which would mean thaL the 
between- school variance attributable to educational quality would be 
. 20 X 36 = 7.2, and that a collection of identical students sent to different 
schools would have achievement scores distributed with a standard deviation 
of aJTTi -1,1, This is the minimum estimate shown at the bottom of 
Figure 3. 3. 

The bottom drawing of Figure 3.3 is thus our answer to the question: 
"How much difference can a school make?" The answer is that a typical student 
in an unusually good school (one near the right tail of the distributions 
in the graph) will be achieving anywhere from one (the minimum estimate) 
to one and one -half (the maximum estimate) grade levels above the norm 
(i.e., the overall individual - leve 1 mean for Southern schools); the same 
student in an unusually bad school would fall one to one and one-half grade 
levels below the norm. Thus, the difference between our best and worst 
high schools is a difference of two to three grade levels. To put it 
another way^ if we brought all our Southern high schools up to the level of 
the best Southern school s--pushed them all up to what is now the upper tail 
of either the minimum or maximum estimate in the bottom of Figure 3. 3--we 
would raise the regional norm for white tenth graders by one to one and 
one-half grade leve Is. ^"^ 

To return to our original question--what per cent of the variance in 
individual achievement is represented by this residual school-level varia- 
tion, which we argue is the maximum which can be achieved by variations in 



For the reader who would prefer some other unit of measurement to 
grade equivalents, this is (crudely) a gain of 30 to 60 points on the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test or 5 to 10 points on an IQ scale. The SAT is 
standardized to a standard deviation of 100, IQ to a standard deviation 
of 15. 
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school qual ity?- -the answer is that 11 units (the variance of the maxijnum 
estimate in Figure 3.3) divided by 180 units (the variance of the indivi- 
dual distribution in the top drawing) is 6 per cent of the total variance 
in achievement. Using the minimum estimate, we get 7,2/180 = 4 per ceat. 
In other words, only 4 to 6 per cent of the variance in individual achieve- 
ment can be explained by school quality. We have seen that the problem of 
how much differentiation there is among schools can be made to look large 
or small, depending upon the kinds of statistics that are used and the way 
in which common sense interprets those statistics. 

Indeed, this is the main point of this exercise. If we say that 
school quality can explain no more than 4 to 6 per cent of individual 
achievement, how can we help but conclude that this is a miniscule effect? 
But i f we call the same difference a difference of two to three grade levels, 
or possible gains for the entire South of one to one and one-half grades, 
the same d i f fere nee s look more impressive. Furthermore, i f we accept- for 
a moment that 4 to 6 per cent of the individual variance is the total effect 
of school quality, then some of Coleman's results change sharply in inter- 
pretation. For example, his finding that 2.5 per cent of the variance in 
achievement can be explained uniquely by teacher quality implies that about 
lialf of the variance attributable to school quality can be explained by 
teacher effects. 

Finally, we should point out that the maximum effect attributable 
to school quality is based on the existing distribution of school test 
scorer;. In saying that by bringing the average Southern school up to the 
quality of the best Southern school, we can raise test scores only one to 
one and one-half grades, we say nothing about what could be accomplished 
by a school superior to any existing Southern school. Any variance analysis 
can only tell us about the variability that exists in the environment right 
now, not abou\ what is pos sible. 
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Using White and Black and Male and Female Test" Means 
to Estimate the Size of the School Effect 

Another approach to the measurement of school effects is to examine 
the correlation between black and white achievemtmt. The black and white 
students in a school are drawn from two segregated communities. They are 
similar only to the extent that they are equally urban^ or from the same 
region^ and their test scores should resemble each other only to the extent 
that region or urbanism predicts social background^ which in turn predicts 
achievement. There is no particular reason to believe that the black students 
and white students in a school will be similar in academic ability. 



We find^ however^ that in high school^ the correlation between 
black and white achievement is ,45- -much higher than the correlation we 
would predict on the basis of the black and white social class measures,"^ 
This suggests that black and white performance has a common cause^ in addi- 
tion to the similarity of the backgrounds of the students: namely^ the 
quality of education or a "school effect." If we assume the residual white 
achievement that cannot be explained by student' social status is the result 
of the quality of education in the school^ then we can use this to predict 
black achievement. 

We find that controlling on black and white social class, the partial 
correlation between white and black achievement is ,26, This is a conser- 
vative estimate of the effect of the school^ in part because of sampling 
error in the test means, but also because schools can bias their^ performance 
in favor of one racial group; a school that is good for whites may be bad 
for blacks. There is some support for this hypothesis . in the fact that, 
schools show a slight tendency toward sex bias : black male students* scores 



^If black and white achievement^ correlated only because black and 
white social class were correlated, the correlation would be the product 

^^black SES x" white SES"^ ^^black SES x black Ach^^^white SES x white Ach*^' 
Since the correlation between white and black social class is ,38, and the 
two correlations between SES and achievement both are about, 6, the pre- 
dicted correlation between white and black achievement, would be 
(.38) (.6)(,6) = ,14. 
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are more highly correlated with white male students' scores than they are 
with white female students' scores^ and the situation is analogous for black 
females. Or^ as Table A shows^ the partial correlation of achievement scores 
of same-sex students of different races is larger than the correlation for 
opposite-sex students. But this means there are certain kinds of schools 
where female students^ both black and white^ do well compared to male 
students^ and others where they' do poorly compared to males. The. effects are 
small, but they would seem to reflect a bias; and if a bias in favor of one 
sex can be observed^ we would expect the bias in favor of one or the other 
race to be at least equally possible. 



TABLE A 

PARTIAL CORRELATIONS BETWEEN BLACK AND WHITE HIGH 
SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT WITHIN EACH SEX 



Correlation 


Controlling on: 


Partial r 


Achievement^ 
black males x 


white males 


Achievement, 
Achievement, 


white 
black 


females 
females 


,14 


Achievement^, 
black males x 


white females 


Achievement, 
Achievement J 


white 
black 


males 
females 


.06 


Achievement , 
black females 


X white males 


Achievement J 
Achievement J 


white 
black 


females 
males 


.12 


Achievement , 
black females 


X white females 


Achievement J 
Achievement J 


white 
black 


males 
males 


.19 



WORKING PAPER 4 

THE EFFECTS OF INTEGRATION ON ACHIEVEMENT 

by 

Ruth E. Narot 
Introductiion 

In granting money to Southern school districts, the authors of 
ESAP as timed that there are improvements that can be made to facilitate 
the process of school desegregation. This presupposes that there are 
good and bad ways in which to integrate a school. This fact seems quite 
simple, and yet most attempts to analyze the effects of integration ig- 
nore it. 

A change in racial composition is not a type of magic that either 
works or doesn^t work regardless of the circumstances. School desegrega- 
tion is a process that benefits students under some conditions and not 
under others. If integration does improve achievement, it does so by 
changing a child's experience in school. The change may be in the quality 
of relationships with students of the opposite race, or in the fact that 
a student in an integrated school is confronted with a new set of academic 
standards and is pulled along to meet these standards, or the change may 
be the result of being treated differently by staff. 

If peer group relations are important, we may find that integra- 
tion improves black achievement when whites are open and friendly, but 
has a negative effect when white students are hostile. In this particu- 
lar case, we cannot simply look at the effect of racial composition on 
achievement, but must look at the combined effect of racial composition 
and white racial attitudes. 
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We have used dummy variable regression for each of the four race 
and age groups to determine the effects of the percentage of white stu- 
dents. This technique does not assume that the percentage of whites has. 
a linear effect on achievement; rather, it gives us the mean .achievement 
score for schools v/ithin a certain range of the percentage of white students. 
In our analysis, we have divided the schools into three groups; those with 
less than 40 per cent white, 40 to 70 per cent white, and over 70 per cent 
white . 

This is the simplest relationship between racial composition and 
achievement. If we then control for the social class of the students in- 
volved, the basic relationship between racial composition and achievement 
will change considerably. If we further complicate the model by adding 
other school characteristics to the equation, we see that the effect of 
the percentage of white students has different effects depending upon its 
interaction with these other school variables. With this method, we can 
begin to understand the process of school desegregation and to sort out the 
conditions under which integration will either raise or lower achievement. 
The analysis will be described in detail when we examine data for our first 
group of students --black fifth graders. 

Fifth Grade Blacks 

Taking the simple uncontrolled relationship between the percentage 

of white students and achievement, it appears that integration causes a 

slight increase in black achievement (Table 4.1), The number in each cell 

of Table 4,1 is the mean achievement score for that group of schools. By 

comparing the numbers in the three categories, we see that achievement 

rises in schools with a larger number of white students. For schools that 

are 0 to 40 per cent white, the mean black achievement score Is 163; for 

schools that are 41 to 70 per cent or greater than 70 per cent white, the 

2 

mean achievement score is 175. The r of .01 is the percentage of the 
between-school variance in achievement explained by the percentage of white 
students. 
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TABLE 4.1 , . 

EFFECT OF RACIAL COMPOSITION ON ACHIEVEMENT 
FOR FIFTH GRADE BLACK STUDENTS 

(Mean Achievement)- 



Per Cent White of School 



0-40 


41.-70 


71-100 


^"(81) . 


^^^(107) 


^^80) 



Notes : Number of schools in cell shown 
in parentheses. 

2 - ■ 
r added by per cent white = .01 

Standard deviation, achievement = 5.3, 

In the next set of equations, we enter the dummy variables after 
a series of control variables that take^out the effect of social class and 
geography (listed in the appendix to this paper). When controls are used, 
the resulting table is no longer a simple report of actual means, but a 
report of the means that would appear if the schools of different racial 
composition had students of identical social backgrounds. For this reason, 
they are referred to as "predicted means." .The top line of -Table 4.2 shows 
that when we control for social class, the overall effect of percentage of 
whites is negative. In predominantly white - schools , the mean predicted 
achievement is 11 points lower than for the other two categories. There 
is,, however, no difference in predicted achievement be tween schools that 
are 0-40 per cent white and those that are between 41 and 70 per cent white. 

This change between Tables 4,1 and 4.2 suggests that black students 
in predominantly white schools tend to be from a higher social class and 
thus have higher achievement scores When we control for this effect, 
going to. a predominantly white school has a negative effect on black 
achievement. * : 



TABLE 4. 2 



EFFECT OF RACIAL COMPOSITION ON. ACHIEVEMENT FOR ALL 
FIFTHGRA.de BLACK STUDENTS, AND FOR EACH SEX SEPARATELY, 
STUDENT BACKGROUND CONTROLLED 

(Predicted Mean Achievement) 



Student Gi'oup 


Per Cent White of School 


2 

r Added by 
Per Cent 
White 


0-40 


41-7 0 


71-100 


All blacks . . . 


17 3 


17 4 


164 


. 01 


Males only. . . 


166 


162 


144 


. 02 


Females only. . . 


186 


188 


186 


. 001 


NiuTiber of 










schools. . . 


65 


107 


76 





The relationship is not the same for males and females, however, 
as is shown by the second and third lines of Table 4. 2. Going to a predom- 
inantly white school is particularly bad for malfes: the predicted achieve- 
ment score for males in mostly black schools is 166, compared to 144 in 
predominantly white schools. The percentage of white students explains 
Z\per cent of the variance in black male achievement. Going to school 
witnNwhites has a strong negative effect on black male achievement. The 
picture\for females (the third line of Table 4. 2) is completely different. 
First, the\percentage of white students has less of an effect, with an r 
of only . 00l\ Second, there is no negative effect of attending a 
predominantly white school; the three means are virtually identical. 
This sex difference will continue to appear throughout the analysis. 
Female students of both races fare better than do their male peers when 
their race is the ininority. 

Next, we introduced a series of other variables into the analysis. 
Each variable was added to the regression equation containing the controls 
and racial composition. The variables tested for white students in elemen- 
tary schools were as follows: per cent of whites for whom this school was 
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the nearest to their home, white socioeconomic status, mean number of years 
white students have been in desegregated schools, the per cent of whites 
who said they were happy and who said they felt they ''belonged" in their 
school, and the per cent of whites riding buses to school. 

The corresponding black student items were used in the black analy- 
sis (except for the last item, per cent, riding buses). In addition, for 
black elementary school students, we examined the effects of the level of 
ccnimunity civil rights activity, the black student perception of staff 
attitudes about integration, and the white students' mean score on the 
attitude toward integration scale. 

For tenth grade white students, we examined the effect of opposite- 
race socioeconomic status, white student reports of racial contact, level 
of racial tension, and perception of desegregation problems (three vari- 
ables), the per cent of white students traveling to school by bus, and the 
per cent of white students who attended desegregated element.ary and junior 
high schools. 

For the analysis of tenth grade black achievement, we analyzed vari 
ables for blacks parallel to those for whites and added ten other variables 
white attitudes tov;ard integration, black participation in sports and clubs 
(for males and females separately and for both sexes combined), black per- 
ception of staff attitudes toward integration, black reports on happiness 
and sense of "belonging" in the school, the per cent of blacks for whom 
this was their neighborhood school, principal's report of integration 
among cheerleaders and the student council ^ and the level of civil rights 
activity in the community. We will report the regression results for only 
eight of these variables; the remaining 30 either have no effect, or, 
more often, are related to achievement but do not clarify the relation- 
ship between school racial composition and achievement. 

For fifth grade blacks, only one of these variables shows an in- 
teresting effect. We find that fifth grade black achievement is affected 
not only by the racial composition of the school, but also by the racial 
attitudes of the whites in the school. Table 4.3 shows the interaction 
of percentage of white students and >jhite racial attitudes. The regression 
analysis includes all the interaction terms, so that we can estimate the 



relationship between white attitudes and black achievement when the school 

is mostly white, and then make a separate estimate for schools with other 

racial compositions. For all three percentage white categories, those 

schools where white racial attitudes are above the mean (i. e. , favorable) 

have a higher mean predicted achievement score. The difference is 6 

points in schools with a low percentage of white students; in schools that 

1 

are over 7 0 per cent white, there is a 19 point gain. 

TABLE 4. 3 

EFFECT OF RACIAL COMPOSITION AND WHITE RACIAL 
ATTITUDES ON ACHIEVEMENT FOR FIFTH GRADE BIJ^CKSTUDENTS, 
STUDENT BACKGROUND CONTROLLED 

Predicted Mean Achievement) 



Mean of White 
Racial 
Attitude s 


Per Cent White of School 


0-40 " 


41-7 0 


71-100 


Unfavorable. . 
Favorable. . . 


17 0 17 2 156 ^ 
(34) (64) (45) 

17 6 17 8 17 5 
(31) (43) (31) 



Notes; Number of schools in ceil showia in parentheses. 
2 

r added by white racial attitudes = . 01 
In Tabic 4, 2, we saw an 11 per cent drop in black achievement in 



schools that are more than 7 0 per cent white. . In Table 4. 3, we see that 
the effect of racial composition on achievement is very small when white 
racial attitudes are taken into account. White racial attitudes explain 
an a^dditional . 01 per cent of the variance. So, while the effects of this 
variable are not strong, they do show that going to* school with whites will 
have different effects on black achievement depending upon the attitudes 
of the white children. 



Note that the table cannot tell us whether black achievement is 
influenced by white attitudes rnore than white attitudes are influenced by 
black achievement. 
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Tenth Grade Blacks 

The relationship between the percentage of white students and 
black achievement is stronger in the tenth grade and also considerably 
more complex- Before we put SES controls in the regression equation, we 
see that black ach ievement is higher in schools with a high proportion of 
whites (Table 4.4), The pattern of gains is again different for males 
and females, 

TABLE 4*. 4 

EFFECT OF RACIAL COMPOSITION ON ACHIEVEMENT FOR 
ALL TENTH GRADE BLACK STUDENTS AND FOR 
EACH SEX SEPARATELY, NO CONTROLS 

(Mean Achievement) 





Per 


Cent White of School 




2 

r Added by - 

Racial 
Composition 


Student Group 


0-4O 


41-70 i 


71-100 


All blacks . . • 


108 




121 


125 


.02 


Males only . . . 


101 




120 




.02 


Females only . . 


115 




125 


135 


.02 


Number of 

schools . . 


36 




57 


52 





The top row of Table 4.4 indicates that for the whole sample of 
blacks, the gain in achievement is linear. Schools in the middle per- 
centage white category have a mean black achievement score 13 points 
higher than that of low percentage white schools; the mean for high per- 
centage white schools is 4 points higher than it is for those in the 
middle range. For black males, the highest score., 120, is in the middle 
range schools. Achievement in predominantly white schools is slightly 
higher than that in predominantly black ones, but there is a 6 point drop 
from the middle to the high percentage white category. Female students, 
on the other hand, have perfectly linear gains in achievement. The score 
in schools with 41-70 per cent white is 10 points higher than in those 
with 0-40 per cent white, and there is an additional 10 point gain for 
schools with over 70 per cent white. 
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Adding SES controls to the equation eliminates a large portion of 
the gains in achievement, but does not change the pattern of sex differ- 
ences. Table 4, 5 shows the mean achievement scores in the different cat- 
egories of schools. The table calculates the scores for the entire sample, 
as well as breaking it down into males and females. 

TABLE 4. 5 

EFFECT OF RACIAL COMPOSITION ACHIEVEMENT FOR TENTH 
GRADE BLACK STUDENTS AND FOR EACH SEX SEPARATELY, 
STUDENT BACKGROUND CONTROLLED 

(Predicted Mean Achievement) 



student Group 


Per Cent White o 


f School 


2 

r Added by- 


0-40 


41-7 0 


7 1-100 


Racial 
Composition 


All blacks . . 


116 


122 


119 


. 02 


Males only. . . 


109 


•119 


109 


. 02 


Females only. . . 


122 


127 


127 


. 01 


Number of 
schools. . . 


36 • 


57 


52 





The first row of Table 4, 5, which is calculated on both males and 
females, illustrates the same rise in the middle that we first saw for 
males only. Controlling on student background, gains are significantly- 
less. The difference between the low and middle percentage white cat- 
egories is only 6 points. The reason for the change in the distribution 
becomes more clear when we look at the next two rows. Controlling on 
social class, predominantly white schools have a stronger negative 
effect upon black male achievement. The mean achievement in 
predominantly black schools is the same as in predominantly white ones. 
The highest score is in the middle range schools. Females continu<i to 
'show a pattern of high achievement in white* schools. The gain shown 
in Table 4, 5 is only 5 points compared to 20 points before we controlled 
on social class (Table 4, 4) . In summary, black females tend to do 
slightly better in either mixed or predominantly white schools; black 
maleSp however, do best in equally mixed schools. 
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Coleman found that the social status of other students is an 
important determinant of individual achievement. We expected that there 
would be a large interaction effect between the racial composition of the 
school and the social class of the white students, and Table 4.6 shows 
that this is the case. White social class explains an additional 3 per 
cent of the variance in black achievement. In each percentage white cat- 
egory, there are large gain? in black achievement when white SES is high. 
Obviously, white SES should be more important in schools where there are 
more whites , and this is what the data show. The gain in schools that are 
41-70 per cent white is 25 points; in the highest whUe percentage group, 
22 points; and in predominantly black schools, the gain is only 11 points. 

TABLE 4.6 

EFFECT' OF RACIAL COMPOSITION AND WHITE SES ON 
ACHIEVEMENT FOR TENTH GRADE BLACK STUDENTS, 
STUDENT BACKGROUND CONTROLLED 



(Predicted Mean Achievement) 



Mean White 
SES 


Per Cent White of School 


0-40 


41-70 


71-100 


Low .... 
High .... 


110 109 105" 
(17) (29) ' (17) 

120 134 127 
(19) (28) (35) 



Notes: Number of schools in cell 
shown in parentheses. 

2 • 

r added by white SES = .03 

Observe that in low SES schools , achievement goes down as per- 
centage white increases, while in high SES schools, achievement goes up 
slightly. The higher the social status of the whites, the more beneficial 
integration is to the black students. 



James S, Coleman et al. , Equality of Educational Opportunity 
(Washington, D. C. ; U. S. Government Printing Office, 1966). 



5 
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SES is quite an important variable, but there are other impor- 
tant factors that influence the impact of racial composition on achieve- 
ment. As was true in the fifth grade, the racial attitudes of the white 
students are important for black tenth graders. Table 4.7 shows that 
across all the percentage white categories, the mean achievement scores 
sare higher when white racial attitudes are more liberal. There is a 13 
point gain in both the 40-70 per cent and 71-100 per cent white categories 
It is not surprising that black students perform better in an integrated 
school where whites are more liberal and accepting of blacks. Note, how- 
ever, that white racial attitudes are related to black achievement only 
when the school has a significant number of white students, 

TABLF. 4,7 

EFFECT OF. RACIAL COMPOSITION AND WHITE RACIAL ATTITUDES 
ON ACHIEVEMENT FOR TENTH GRADE BLACK STUDENTS, 
STUDENT BACKGROUND CONTROLLED 

(Predicted Mean Achievement) 



White Racial 


Per Cent White of School 


At t itudes 


0-40 


41-70 


71-100 


Low (prejudiced). 
High (liberal). , 


115 115 111 

(23) (31) U6) 

117 128 I2i| 
(13) (26) (36) 



Notes : Number of schools in cell shown 
in parentheses, 

2 

r added by white racial attitudes = ,03 

It would appear that it is important not only for black students 
to be tolerated by white students, but also for them to be involved in 
school activities and programs » Table 4.8 shows the effect of racial 
composition and participation in sports and clubs on tenth grade black 
achievement. In high percentage white schools, there is a 27 point dif- 
ference in moan achievement between schools where participation is high 
and schools where it is low. 
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TABLE 4. 8 

KFFECT OF RACIAL COMPOSITION AND BLACK PARTICIPATION 
IN SPORTS AND CLUBS ON ACHIEVEMENT 
FOR TENTH GRADE BIACK STUDENTS, 
STUDENT BACKGROUND CONTROLLED 

(Predicted Mean Achievement) 



Blacks Who 
Participated 
in Sports 
or Clubs 


Per Cent White 


of School 


0-40 


41-7 0 


j 71-100 


Low. . . . 


112 


121 


107 




(20) 


(25) 


(29) 


High. . . . 


119 


122 


134 


(16) 


(32) 


(23) 



Notes: Number of schools in cell shown in parentheses, 
r added by participation hi sports/clubs = . 03 



With further investigation, we discovered that this finding is 
true for high school females, but not for high school males. Tables 
4.9 and 4. 10 show the same interaction broken down by both the 
participation rate of each sex and the achievement of each sex. In 
Table 4. 9 we see that schools with high male participation rates have 
lower achievement for both sexes, regardless of racial composition. 
It seems likely that much of this participation is in athletic activity. 
Female participation is more likely to be in service club or social 
activities, and (Table 4. 10) is usually associated with higher achievement 
for both sexes. The very strong effects of high participation in 
predominantly white schools occur only for black females. 



ERIC 
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TABLE 4. 9 

EFFECT OF RACIAL COMPOSITION AND BLACK MALE PARTICIPATION 
IN SPORTS AND CLUBS ON ACHIEVEMENT FOR 
TENTH GRADE BLACK STUDENTS, 
STUDENT BACKGROUND CONTROLLED 

(Predicted Mean Achievement) 



Male Achievement Female Achievement 



Black Male 
Participation 

in Sports 
and Clubs 


Per Cent White of School 


Per Cent White of School 


0-40 


41-70 


71-100 


0-40 


41-7 0 


71-100 


High. . . . 


112 124 115 
(17) (25) (26) 

110 120 106 
(19) (32) (24) 


131 129 126 
(17) (25) (26) 

115 126 1?8 
(19) (32) (24) 



Notes ; Niunber of schools in cell shown in parentheses. 



r added by participation in sports/clubs = . 003 for males, 
. 00 3 for females. 



TABLE 4. 1 0 

EFFECT OF RACIAL COMPOSITION AND BLACK FEMALE PARTICIPATION 
IN SPORTS AND CLUBS ON AC I-HEVEMENT FOR 
TENTH GRADE BLACK FEMALE STUDENTS, 
STUDENT BACKGROUND CONTROLLED 

(Predicted Mean Achievement) 



Male Achievement Female Achievement 



Black Female 
Participation 
in Sports 
and Clubs 


Per Cent White of School 


■ Per Cent White of School 


0-40 


41-7 0 


71-100 


0-40 


41 -7 0 


71-100 


Low, , , . 
High 


108 129 ' 108 
(17) (25) (27) 

113 115 114 
(19) (32) (23) 


113 1 27 115 
(17) (25) (27) 

132 128 14? 
(19) (32) (?3) 



Note 3 ; Number of schools in cell shown in parentheses. 



r added by participation in sports/clubs = . 03 for females, 
, OJ for males. 



ERIC 
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There has been considerable controversy over the issue of busing 
and the value of attending a neighborhood school. Otir results show that, 
for blacks, there appears to be a negative effect of not attending a 
neighborhood school. Table 4. ii presents the results. The vaTiable is 
the per cent of blacks for whom there is no closer public school, i. e. , 
the percentage who go to their neighborhood school. The bottom row 
presents data for schools that are the neighborhood schools for most of 
their students. These schools have higher mean achievement scores in 
every percentage white category. To test that hypotheses that busing 
to achieve desegregation will generally raise test scores, we sliould 
compare the lower left cell (predominantly black neighborhood scliools) 
to the upper right (bussed white schools); we find slight losses in 
achievement. At the same time attending a predominantly white neighbor- 
hood school is associated with slightly liigher achievement. 

TABLE 4. 11 

EFFECT OF RACIAL COMPOSITIO?g AND GOING TO 
THE NEAREST SCHOOL ON AC FHEVKMENT 
FOR TENTH GRADE BJ^CK ST U DENTS, 
STUDENT BACKGROUND CONTROLLED 

(Predicted Mean Achievement) 



Per Cent Attending 
Neif^hbo.rliood School 


Per Cent White of School 


0-40 1 


•1 1 -7 0 


71-100 


IjOw (not in neigltljoi'- 








hood school). . . 


99 




114 




(30) 


(44) 


(25) 


High (in neiglibor- 








hood school). . . 


120 


127 


1?.5 




(6) 


(19) 


(28) 



Notes ; NunibeT of schools in cell shown in parentlie ses. 
r added by going to closest school = , 01 



Tenth Grade Whites 



Perhaps the most significant finding for tenth grade white students 
is that integration does not lower achievement. Achievement scores for 
both sexes are higher in schools that are equally mixed racially than they 

are in predominantly white schools. Table 4.12. shows the mean achievement 

scores if or the three categories of percentage white. For both sexes, there 
is a rise in achievement in schools that are 41-70 per cent white. In all 
cases, achievement is higher in predominantly white schools than in pre- 
dominantly black ones, but the best scores are in racially balanced schools 

7JABLE 4.12 

EFFECT OF RACIAL COMPOSITION ON ACHIEVEMENT FOR 
ALL TENTH GRADE WHITE STUDENTS AND FOR 
EACH SEX SEPARATELY, NO CONTROLS 

/ (Mean Achievement) 



Student Group 



All whites 

Males only 

^ Females only 

Number of 
schoolis . 



Per Cent Wliite of School 



0-40 



41-70 



71-100 



255 
244 
267 

22 



275 
264 
284 

61 



268 
262 
275 

77 



r Added by 

Racial 
Compos ition 



.01 
,01 
.01 



When we add controls to the equation, we increase rather than de- 
crease the effects of racial compos i tion (Table 4 . 13) . We also, find a 
large male-female difference. Taking the whole sample together, we see 
that there are linear gains in white student achievement as the percen- 
tage of blacks in a school increases: there is a 29 point difference in 
achievement between schools that are predominantly white and those that 
are predominant ly . black. Racial composition in this case explains 2 per 
cent of the variance. . 

Table 4.13 also- shows that, for males, the best achievement 
is still in the 41-70 .per cent white schools. However^ the controls 
have'boosted the predicted achievement in predominantly black schools. 



so th£w it is .higher than the mean for predominantly white schools. Over- 
all racial cornposition explains ]ess of the variance for males than it does 
for females. The third row of Table A. 13 shows that females exhibit the 
pattern seen for the overall sample, but even stronger. There is a very 
strong negative linear relationship between the percentage of white stu- 
dents and white achievement. Females in predominantly black schools have 
a predicted me.-^n achievement score that is AO points greater than that 
for predominivnt ly white schools, 

TABLE 4,13 

EFFECT OF RACIAL COMPOSITION ON ACHIEVEMENT OF ALL TENTH GRADIi 
WHITE STUDENTS AND ON EACH RACE SEPARATELY, 
STUDENT BACKGROUND CONTr<OLLED 

(Predicted Mean Achievecnent) 



Student Group 


Per 


Cent vihite of School 




2 

r Added by 

Rac ial 
Composition 


0-40 


41-70 j 


71-100 


All whites . • , 


288 




276 


259 


,02 


Males only • . , 


264 




266 


254 


. 01 


Females only . . 


304 




287 


264 


• 02 


Number of 

schools , • 


22 




61 

* 


77 





Comparing the tables where we used controls with those where we 
did not, we can see that, in son'e manner, social class is masking the ef- 
fects of integration on achievement. This means that whites in the middle 
.o;id upper range white schools'^ v;ere of a higher social class. When we 
eliminated these effects, we found that going to a predominantly black 
school improves white achievement. 

One might argue that this is a selection phenomeron ; whi tes who 
choose to remain in predominantly blcck schools do so because they are 
initially liberal, more intellectual students. These eiffects, however, 
should have been controlled for by o^^r social class v.?'r ia5:i'i5is , 
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Whites as well as blacks are affected not only by the racial 
composition per se, but also by the quality of race relations in the 
school. Table 4.14 gives the interaction effect between the level of 
racial tension in the school and the racial composition of it. Here 
too, there is an interesting phenomenon. We might expect bad race reLi- 
tions to have an effect on the achievement of the students in the minor- 
ity. To some extent we found this to be the case with fifth and tenth 
grade blacks --they were more affected by white racial attitudes in the/ 
schools with more whites. Table 4.14 shows that whites are more affec- 
ted by racial issues where they are in the majority. The indepc^ndent 
variable in this case is the percentage of whites who say that racial 
tensions make school more difficult. The category "low" means that 
fewer students report tensions. In all three school categories, the 
less the tension, the better the achievement score. The differences, 
however, in the 0-40 per cent and the 41-70 per cent white categories 
are very slight. Only in predominantly white schools does the level of 
racial tension make an enormous difference: the achievement score is 272 
where tension is low and 234 where tensions are greater. This is clearly 
quite significant. 

TABLE 4.14 

EFFLvGT OF RACLM COMPOSITION AND RACIAL TENSION ON 
ACHIEVEMENT FOR TENTH GRADE WHITE STUDENTS, 
STUDEuT BACKGROlPn CONTROLLED 



(Predicted Mean Achievement) 



White Students Who 
Say Tensions Make 
It Hard 



Low 



High 



Per Cent White of School 



0-40 



41-70 



71-100 



284 27<) 272 

(10) (22) (51) 

281 275 234 

(13) (40) (26) 



Notes: Nuinber of schools in rell 
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In predominantly white schools where there are many racial 
incidents, it is likely that white students initiate the disturbances 
(since the outnuT^^bered blacks will be reluctant to look for fights). 
Thus, white trouble^making is associated with low white achievement, 
but we do not know which is cause and which ^effect. It is possible thr=t 
low-achieving whites will be resentful and make it difficult for -any 
newly arriving black students. Their own frustrations may be taken out 
on the blacks. The other poss\biliCy is that tension may undermine the 
achievement of white students. 

Fifth Grade Whites 

The uncontrolled relationship between racial composition and 
fifth grade white achievement shows high losses when white children go 
to black schools. The predicted achievement scores are given in Table 4,15. 
For both sexes, the drop is linear and strong. However, these disastrous 
effects of integration appear to be completely the result of social class 
and geography. Once we control for student background, urbanism, and re- 
gion, the negative effects disappear and we see instead the same sex dif- 
ferences that we have for other groups. 

TABLE A. 15 

EFFECT OF RACIAL COMPOSITION ON ACHIEVEMENT FOR 
ALL FIFTH GRADE WHITE STUDENTS AND FOR 
EACH SEX SEPARATELY, NO CONTROLS 

(Mean Achievement) 





Per Cent White of School 


2 

r Added Jjy 

Racial 
Composition 


Student Group 


0-40 


41-70 


71-100 


All whites . . . 


304 


342 


349 


,06 


Males only , . . 


286 


321 


332 ^ 


.05 


Females only • . 


317 


385 


354 


.04 


Number of 
?5chools • • . 


48 
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Table 4.16 shows that for all fifth graJo whites, we see a slight 
gain in achievement in the middle range of schools: 350 compared to only 
344 in predominantly white schools. None of the effects are very strong 
nnd the r drops from .06 with no controls to ,001 with controls. 

We see a similar pattern for males. The differences are very 
small, but there is a slight gain in the middle range of racially mixed 
schools. For females, we see a noticeable achievement gain in the mid- 
dle group of schools. The mean score is 366 for equally mixed schools, 
and 356 for predominantly white schools. Unlike the males, female 
achievement in predominantly blsck schools is higher than it is in white 
schools. For females, racial composition still explains 1 per cent of 
the variance. 



TABLE 4.16 



EFFECT OF RACIAL COMPOSITION ON ACHIEVEMENT OF ALL FIFTH GRADE 
WHITE STUDENTS AND ON EACH PACE SEPARATELY, 
STUDENT BACKGROUND CONTROLLED 

(Predicted Mean Achievement) 



Student Group 



All whites . 

Male? only . 

Females only 

Number of 
schools 



Per Cent White of School 



0-40 



41-70 



71-100 



343 
319 
360. 

48 



350 
3?2 
366 

122 



344 
310 

356 
127 



r Added by 

Racial 
Composi tion 



.001 
.001 
.01 



The change between the controlled and uncontrolled equations 
means that white elementary school students who go to black schools are 
of a much lower socioeconomic status than those who go to white schools. 
We believe that this is because elementary school students are much more 
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have comparable measures of; who goes to neighborhood schools for both 
fifth and tenth grades. If we did, we would perhaps find that SES has 
a greater effect for fifth grade than it. does in the tenth because ele- 
mentary school children are more tied to their neighborhoods. 

For fifth grade whites there do not appear to be other school 
characteristics that have a significant effect upon racial composition. 

Pis cuss ion 

A distinction is sometimes made between desegregation, racial 
balance, and integration. The first refers to a policy of assigning both 
races to the same school, the second to controlling racial composition, 
and the third to the creation of positive relationships between the races. 
We can say nothing about the impact of desegregation: all the schools in 
the ESAP sample are desegregated, so we have no segregated schools for com- 
parison. Our data are, however, relevant to a discuss ica of the effects 
of racial composition and integration. 

The effects of racial composition are generally small, and can 
be summarized by saying that most groups, both white and black, do less 
well in schools that are over 70 per cent white, and that most groups do 
well in schools that are 41 to 70 per cent white. Perhaps the most note- 
worthy conclusion is that any fears that white achievement has suffered 
because of Southern school desegregation are -completely unfounded. 

We also found strong social class gains. Blacks who go to school 
with high status whites have higher achievement than those who go to 
school with whites from low SES families. The reverse does not appear 
to be true; white achievement is not affected by the SES of the blacks 
in the school. Desegregation is most successful when high status whites 
art' involved. 

Finally, we found that both black and white achievement is affec- 
ted by the quality of the race relations in the school. Schools with 
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be concerned more with the quality of racial contact than with the simple 
demography of desegregation. 

The racial atmosphere of the school is Lmportant for both blacks 
and whites. At both the fifth and tenth grade .lievcls, liberal white racial 
attitudes seem to improve the performance of blacks. Racial tension is 
a Isolde trlmental to white achievement. What is most interesting is that 
the worst effects of racial tension for whites occur in high percentage 
white schools. We assume that minority students who are harassed by 
those in the majority will naturally perform poorly in school. It is 
less obvious that: prejudice and hostility are a drain on everyone's good 
energy. White achievement is hurt by racial tension where whites are in 
a cx* ar majority. 

The fact that achievement is highest in newly desegregated Southern 

schools where there are roughly equal numbers of blacks and whites suggests 

3 

that Southern blacks are uncomfortable when they are in the minority. 
This is true only of black males , however. 

We are intrigued by the differences between male and female response 
to integration. At the fifth grade level, black male achievement goes down 
in predominantly white schools^ while black female achievement is higher 
in these schools. The same general phenomenon occurs for fifth grade whites. 
■ Once we control for social class, racial composition has little impact on 
males, although the mean achievement score is higher in the middle range 
schools. Fifth grade females also do best in middle range schools, but 
perform better in predominantly black schools than in predominantly 
white ones. 

In the tenth grade, this pattern is accentuated. Black males do 
best in schools in which the ratio is 50-50/white-black ; they do not do 
well in predominantly white schools. For females, the effect of racial composition 
is monotonic~-they show no Iosb in schools where a high percentage of the stu- 
dents arewhi*"^. Wh.itr^^ s<^. rr to show ^hr '^^■^^9 patter".. ■ r% fsLv- 
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thc most from being in schools that are Al«70 per cent white, while 
white females do best in predominantly black schools. All of this 
suggests that it is difficult for males of either race t-o be in schools 
where they are outnumbered, regardless of the situation in the schools. 

We also found that black females in predominantly white schools 
do very well if they can become Involved in athletics and social clubs; 
if they become involved in the social life of the school they do better 
academically. This is not true for black high school males. 

White females do very well in predominantly black schools. We 
speculate that this has to do with sex role expectations. Whites in 
black schools are expected to do well, regardl ess of their sex. Females 
in white high schools do not have this special status. They are not ex- 
pected to excel in school and, at a point, intellectual achievements be- 
come suspect and create social dif f icul tie*: , In black schools, girls 
have status as whites rather than as females. As whites, they are expec- 
ted to do well academically, regardless of their sex. 

Co nclusion 

The percentage of variance explained by the racial composition 
of the school is not large. Thus, we cannot say that sending blacks and 
whites to school together will instantly raise achievement by a grade level 

The optimal situation appears to be one where there is a tairiy equal spilt 
between races. 

Schools with good race relations have higher achievement. This 
suggests that school policy makers should work to improve race relations, 
and supports our contention that ESAP raised achievement by changing the ra 
cial ci imate in the schools. 

In general, females fare much better than their male peers in sit- 
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school females do very well in predominantly black schools. Iritegra tioh 
appears to be more of a problem for males of both grades and races. Their 
achievement is higher in schools that are mixed racially, but not in schools 
where tbey are clearly outnumbered. We need to explore further the nature 
of sex differences and their influence on racial tensions and achievement 
in schools. 



• . APPENDIX 

Social Class Controls - 

Fifth grade- blacks and whites " 

Per. cent do not use food stamps 

Mean number of siblings 

Per cent receive regular newspaper 

Per cent live with both parents 

Per cent who have bicycles 

Border vs. Deep South dummy variables 

Per cent urban in district 

Tenth grade blacks and whites ; 

■Per cent mothers who are^*High school graduates 
or- more 

Per cent who receive a regular newspaper 
Per cent who live with both parents 
Mean number of siblings 
Per cent urban in district 
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l^rORXING PAPER 5 

BUSING 

by — 
James A . Davis ^ 

Introduction 

This paper considers the consequences (or correlates) of busing 
in the ESAP schools. The sample design for the study is discussed else- 
where in the report; we note here only that ov^ il;ali.!ig »i]'ch .survey 
data from fifth and tenth grade students Ln 555 recently desegregated 
school districts. Data were collected by NORC in the spring of 1972, 
under a contract with the United States Office of Education. 

Busing or "forced busing," as its opponents call it, is supposed 
to be a controversial topic, but in a statistical sense this is not en- 
tirely correct. Within the white population, surveys show almost monolith- 
ic opposition, not the fifty-fifty split indicative of controversy. Table 
5.1 combines Gallup data for 1970 and 1971 with results from NORC s 1972 
General Social Survey for the question: '*In general do you favor or 
oppose the, busing of Negro and white children from one school district 
to another?" 

At least three-quarters of the total population say "oppose" and 
the figure reaches a remarkable 94 per cent among Southern whites. Perhaps 
equally remarkable is the ample "low" of 42 per cent among Northern blacks. 
Since blacks are far from inhibited in expressing pro-civil rights opinions 
in surveys, this der* disapproval Is striking in a staunchly pro- 



TABLE 5, 1 



ATTITUDES TOWARD BUSING IN THE U.S. POPULATION 

(Per cent saying ^'Oppose*' in answer to the- question: ' In ^ 
general^ do you . favor or oppose the busing of Negro and 
white school children from one' school district 
to another?/ " 



■ Total 


Marchj 1970 


August and 
October, 1971 


March, 1972 


"Oppose^' 




75 

(--) 


77 

(1,606) 


By Race: 








White ...... 


85 


78 


86 




(--) 


(-) 


(1,282) 


Nonwhite . • • 


■ 48 


46.5; „ 


45 




(--) 


(— ) 


(242) 


By Region: 








South . . % . . . 


.87 


83 ■ 


80 


/ 


(--) 


. (--) 


' (472) 


White ..... 


^_C . 




94 ■ 

(329) 


Nonwhite . . . 






48 ^ 








(143) 


. North^ . . ; . . 


" (--) 




■ 80 

(1,052) , 


White 






84 

(953) 


Nonwhite . . . 






42 

(99) 



SOURCES: 1970 and 1971 are Gallup surveys, as reported in 
Frank Armbruster^ The Forgotten Americans (New Rochelle. New York: 
Arlington House^ 1972), pp. 84-85. 1972 data. are unpublished tabu- 
lations from the 1972 NORC General Social Survey, ' :;: 



Notes : All data are national samples of the adult popula- ' 
tion age 18 and older (age 21 and older in 1970) . 1971 figures are 
averages of percentages for two surveys. 

i^Averaged from separate .percentages for East, Midwest, and 
South, r I,,.- •• ■ ' 

^N* s not reported in original source. 1970 is probably about 
the same as 1972; 1971 is probably abtqut double. ^, 

^Not reported in the original source. . [ ^ . 

. /^total of 1,606 exceeds total in subtables (1, 524) because 
th.e,:^^<^t.^r.^ata are taken from a larger table in which '»No answers" 
on education are excluded. 
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Fcr comparison, Table 5.2 gives similar data on school intcgr*^- 
tion per se. At first glance, it hardly appears possible that the an- 
swers could be coming from the same populations. Table 5.2 shows cons is 
tently strong support: for integrated schools among Northern whites, and 
a striking increase in pro-integration sentiment among Southern whites. 



TABLE 5,2 

ATTITUDES TOWARD SCHOOL INTEGRATION IN THE U. WHITE POPULATION 



(Per cent saying "No" in answer to the question listed) 



Question and Region 


1959 


1965 


1966 


1969 


1972 


Would you yourself have any objec- 
tion to sending your children to a 
school where a few of the children 
are Negroes? 


92 


91 


93 


93 


96(1,002) 




25 


62 


74 


78 


83 (336) 


Would you yourself have any objec- 
tion to sending your children to a 
school where half of the children 
are Negroes? 














63 


65 


64 


69 


79(1,002) 




^12 


27 


44 


47 


60 (336) 


Would you yourself have any objec- 
tion to sending your children' to a 
school where more than half the 
children are Negroes? 

North 


35 


37 


32 


39 


43(1,002) 




8 


16 


27 


26 


32 (336) 



SOURCES: 1959 through 1969 are Gallup surveys, as reported in 
George Gallup, The Gallup Poll: Public Opinion 1935-1971 (Random HousGj 
1972). 1972 data are unpublished tabulations from the 1972 NORC General 
Social Survey. 



Notes ; The 1959 and 1965 Callup questions were asked only of 
"parents of school age children." 1966 and 1969 respondents are not Sv>- 
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Examining Table 5.1 and Table 5.2 together, we observe that 
a month before the ESAP study, 94 ps^r cent of Southern whites opposed 
busing, while 60 per cent were willing to send their children to schools 
that are half black. A comjnon response to such f^ndii^gs is to infrar 
that the respondents are lying o.r are hypocritical, but this, inference 
will not resolve the apparent contradiction. If whites are under social 
pressure to give pro-integration answers , why do two-tbirds of them op- 
pose integration when ''more than half of the children are Negroes"? If 
anti-busing is just a code word for anti-integration, why aren't more 
than 6 per cent of the Southern whites under social pressure to give a 
"liberal" response? . . 

The columns in Table 5.2 suggest another interpretation/. We. 
see striking variations, depend ing upon the hypothetical racial con- 
text. For Southern whites in 1972, the pro-integration percentage ranges 
from 32 per cent to 96 per cent, depending upon the question--a diffrr- 

ence much stronger than the region or time effects in the -tabl e . Taken ' 

' ■ ■ • ■ 2 
together, Tables '5.1 and 5.2 suggest (but do not prove) the following: 

■ In the general population, there is almost no support 
for school segregation as a principle, but there are 
s trohg concerns abouth the social situations that are 
assumed to accompany integration . ^ 

■J ■ .. ' ■ ■ * "-3' ' ■ 

To a militant integrationist , the distinction may appear to be 

mere hair splitting, but I would argue that it is not. Social research 

has no argument against those who believe racial integration is just 

plain wrong as a moral principle. If, however, the issue turns on 

whether a given aspect of integrated schooling has a given .de leter i- 

ous: effect on the children, app-^>al to the facts is in order . 

^ usual, the facts that emerge from the ESAP research are far 
from simple /and unambigi;ous , but the data reported here are probably the 



./ A recent unpublished study by Jonathan Kelley ("Racism and School 
Busing," Columbia University, February, 1973, litho.) tends to support the 
^ proposition. In an extensive analysis of race items i^^^ the 1972 NORC Gen- 
eral Socia?. Survey , Kelley- shows that the busing item was low. correlations 
. with race prejudice items and a somewhat different pattern of correlations \ 
with personal characteristics. s • ' 

I think it is appropriate to note that the writer would- be- classified 
O in this category. 

ERIC"-- ■ - \ r 
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best infovinntion available (or likely to bo soon Jvailnble) on tliis 
pressing social problem. Thus ^ the nim of this analysis is to assess 
the impacts, if any, of a number of .aspects of school integration, loose- 
ly described by the word "busing." 

A Note on Statistical Conclusions 

The data from the ESAP study have a useful but complicated logic- 
ol structure that must be borne in mind when reading the statistical re- 
sults, A hypotheticcl example may clarify. Consider two fictitious 
questionnaire items: "Do you watch TV a lot?" (Yes, No) and "How often 
do you go to the movies?" (Regularly, Occasionally, Seldom), Ignoring 
Such technical dotails as case weighting and minim«Tl class-subsample s Ieo 
explained elsewhere in the report, the data preparation we used would pro- 
ceed as fol lows : 

1) The questionnaire is administered to fifth grade samples 
in 361 elementary schools and tenth grade samples in 
194 high school's. In each school, sample sizes are 
close to 50 cases, 

2) Consider the sample from Jones School, It has 50 
cases, 36 white and 16 black. These students give the 
following answers: 





TV 


Yes 


No 


Total 


Per CentYes 




White 


26 


8 


34 


76 




Black 


8 


8 


16 


50 



b) Movies Regularly Occasionally Seldom Total RegularYy or 
■ Occas iona 1 ly 

White 13 . 11 10 34 71 

Black 8 4 4 16 75 



3) For each question, we formed a dichotomy (e,g,, Regularly 
and Occasionally versus Seldom) and calculated the percen- 
tages within races wl thin schools^ , e,g,, 76 per cent Yes on 
TV for Jones School whit:e students ; 50 per cent Yes for 
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4) This gives each school two scores on each variable, 
one for blacks'^ and one for whites. Sui:h scores can 
range from 0 to 100, • 

For the research report^^d in this chapter, we generally dichot- 
omized these wi thin-race -and-s chool scores. For example, if we chose 
60 per cent as the cutting point for TV in each race, Jones School would 
be scored as "high" for TV-white and "low" for TV-black. 

Within-race -and -school scores can be analyzed using any standard 
statistical technique ranging from percentage tables to multiple regression 
analysis. The main point is that the generalizations apply to schools, 
not ipso facto to individual students. Thus, for TV-white, we might get 
the following single-variable results in the fifth grade: 

Mean = 83% (937) 

The numbers should be read like this: For 937 fifth grades, the average 
score on the variable, "per cent of whites watching TV," is 83. This 
statement does not imply that 83 per cent of the white studer ts watch TV, 
(Note, for example, that students in smaller schools and students in racial 
minorities within a school will make a disproportionate contribution to the 
mean. ) 

Similarly, when examining correlations, a finding such as, "there 
is a positive correlation between TV-black and Movie -rblack , " should be 
construed as followi> : In schools where black students are high on TV 
watching, black students tend to be high on movie watching., This finding 
does not guarantee that the heavy TV watchers tend to be the same young- 
sters as the heavy movie watchers, A hypothetical finding may illustrate: 
there is probably a school-level correlation between the proportion of 
high school students taking three years of Russian and the proportion 
taking three years of German, but the particular students who do the for- 
mer are quite unlikely to also do the latter. 

In summary, we repeat: the statistical conslusions drawn are 
about school populations, not necessarily about individual students with- 
in s chool popjulations . 
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Predictor Variables (Mode of Desegregation) 

A school bus is a large, yellow, essentially unambiguous vehicle. 
School busing, however, is hard to define with a single measure, especial- 
ly since the lengthy questionnaires for the project do not contain a direct 
question asking whether children are bused for the specific purpose of 
achieving integration. Common sense suggests that the concept should be 
broken down as follows : 

1) The first variable we will call ^'busing per se"* the percen- 
tage of students who are transported to and from school by bus, rather than 
in cars, on foot, or by bicycle. It is doubtful, of course, that the sheer 
fact of riding in a bus has much to do with anything important, but we can 
hardly ignore bus riding in a study of busing. The ESAP data file contains 
the percentage of students traveling by bus for whites and blacks in the 
fifth and tenth grade samples. We decided to dichotomize all four groups 
at 67 per cent. Table 5.3 shows the results. 

The figures show a considerable race difference. In most of tho 
schools, two-thirds or more of the black students ride buses, while less 
than two-thirds of the whites do so. 



TABLE 5. 3 

BUSING PER SE^ BY RACE AND GRADE 
(Per cent of schools where 67 per cent or more travel by bus) 



Race 


Grade 


Fifth 


Tenth 




39 


19 




(971/112)^ 


(536/46) 


Black ...... 


58 


65 




(937/146) 


(506/76) 



N*s are weighted^ as explained elsewhere in the 
project report. The number after the slash is the total 
number of "no answer" schools^ mostly due to schools where 
the particular racial group was too small to justify tabu- 
lations. 
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2)- In public discussions of the busing matter, the concept of- 
the importance of the neighborhood school appears regularly. Educators, 
who have been working for decades to consolidate rural schools, might be 
surprised to learn that attending the closest possible school is a funda- 
mental American value; opponents of busing argue that it is poor policy 
to send children to distant schools when closer ones exist. Indeed, if 
busing did not imply such a pattern, it is hard to see how its opponents 
can oppose it without advocating overtly segregationist principles. 

The ESAP questionnaires asked each child whether there is a pub- 
lic school closer to his home than the one he now attends. We can calcu- 
late the percentage of students who are attending the closest school (i.e., 
the percentage who do not say there is a closer one). The percentages run 
high (Table 5.4). 

In each of the four groups, the mean is roughly 75 per cent; i.e., 
in the average school in the. study, about three-quarters of the students 
report they are attending their neighborhood school. In both grades, the 
percentages run higher for whites. We infer that desegregation plans more 
often involve new school assignments for blacks than for whites. Because 
of the race correlation^ the variable which we will refer to as "nearest 
school'^ was dichotomized to give equal splits in the different data sets. 
Table 5.5 summarizes. 

TABLE 5.4 . 

STUDENTS ATTENDING CLOSEST SCHOOL^ BY RACE AND GRADE 

(Means for school distributions on per cent 
at tending closest school) 





Grade. 


Race 


Fifth 
(Per Cent) 


Tenth 
(Per Cent) 




76 

(937/146)^ 


84 

(536/46) 




66 

(971/112) 


70 

(506/76) 



^N^s are weighted, as explained elsei^here in 
the project report* The number after the slash is 
the total number of '^no answer'* schools^ mostly due 
to schools where the particular racial group was too 
small to justify tabulations. 
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TABLE 5,5 . 

DICHOTOMIES FOR PER CENT ATTENDING NEAREST SCHOOL 



Data Set and Category 


Value 


Per Cent 


N 


Fifth Grade Blacks: 








High 


> 75% 


49 


457 




< 757. 


51 


480 


No answer .... 






146 


Fifth Grade Whites: 








High 


> 84% 


57 


553 




< 84% 


43 


418 


No answer .... 






112 


iencri braae iJiacKs: 








High 


> 75% 


58 


291 




< 75% 


42 


215 


No antrwer .... 






76 


Tenth Grade Whites: 










> 87% 


60 


324 




< 87% 


40 


212 








46 



3) The last busing variable is racial composition. Presumably, 
the purpose of desegregation arrangements is to modify the racial compo- 
sition of the schools; it is possible that, as Table 5.2 suggests, the op- 
position to busing is part of a syndrome that includes concerns about the 
effects of various racial proportions. Ideology aside, we certainly must 
introduce this variable as a statistical control so that we can keep sep- 
arate the effects of how children get to school, whether they attend a 
neighborhood school, and the social composition of the school they do 
attend. 

Our measure is the percentage of black pupils in the school, as 
reported by the principal. We will call this variable "per cent black." 
This percentage is not, of course, necessarily the same as the percentage 
black for a particular student's classes within the school., Table 5.6 
shows that 35 per cent gives a comfortable cutting point for both fifth 
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and tenth grade schools. The average school at both grade levels runs 
about two-thirds white to one-third black. 



TABLE 5.6 

PER CENT BLACK IN THE SCHOOL BY GRADE LEVEL 



Grade 


Per Cent of Schools with 
35 Per Cent or Less 
Black Students 


Fifth 


52 




(1,077/6) 




44 




(582) 



The three components--busing per se^ nearest school^ and per cent 
black--give five variables^ since there are white and black scores for 
the first two but not for the third. 

The five variables are far from independent statistically and the 
matter is made even more complex when we consider an ecological variable, 
urbanism. The strongest correlate of busing per se is whether the school 
is in the city or in the country. Urbanism was measured by Census figures 
i on the per cent of the county that was urban in 1960. Using a cuttiag 
point of 55 per cent^ we classified 62 per cent of the fifth grades and 
47 per cent of the tenth grades as urban. 

Table 5.7 gives the zero-order (no variables controlled) correla- 
tions among the desegregation variables. The coefficient is Yule's a 
m^Basure of association appropriate for dichotomous data."' We will not 
interpret the table directly^ save to note that there is rough agreement 



Like the product moment corrc-lation coefficient, Q has a value 
of .00 when the variables are statistically independent^ a maximum of 
+ 1,00 for the strrnigest possible positive association, and a minimum of 
-1.00 for the strongest possible negative association. When Q*s and 
product moment correlations are run on the same data, the Q's are always 
higher^ of mathematical necessity. See -Tames A. Davis, Elementary Survey 
Analysis (Englewood Cliffs^ New Jersey: Prentice Hall, 1971) Chapter 2. 
See Appendix 1 to this paper (p. 119) for further discussion. 
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between the fifth and tenth grade coefficients. Instead^ we will look at 
the intercorrelations of the desegregation items within the two levels of 
urbanism. These data appear in Table 5,8. V; 

TABLE 5. 7 

ZERO-ORDER ASSOCIATIONS (YULE * S Q) AMONG DESEGREGATION 
VARIABLES AND URBANISM 

(Tenth Grade Above Diagonal^ Fifth Grade Below Diagonal) 



Item 


Urbanism- 


Busing Per Se 


Nearest 


School 


per Cent 
Black 




Wh i t e s 


Blacks 


Whites 


Blacks 


Urbanism 




-.45 


-.71 


-.20 


-.45 


-. 32 


Busing Per Se: 














Whites 


-.53 




.16 


-.25 


.01 


-.02 


Blacks 


-.72 


. 33 




.09 


-.10 


-.06 


Nearest School: 














VJhites 


-.36 


27 


.51 






-,08 


Blacks 


-.55 


. 38 


-.02 


.14 




. 36 


Per Cent Black 


-. 35 


. 3A 


-.24 


-.33 


.14 





No 3 ; Smallest weighted N's: fifth grade^ 830; tenth grade^460. 



High categories: 

Urbanism--high per cent uroan 

Busing- -high per cent traveling on bus 

Nearest school--high per cent attending nearest school 

Per cent black--high per cent black. 

The import of Table 5.8 is even less obvious than Table 5.7^ but 
Figure 5.1 helps a bit. In Figure 5.1 we have drawn all of the zero-order 
associations of .30 or more in magnitude, following the convention that a 
Q of . 30 is "moderate.*' 



Davis, Elementary Survey Analysis ^ p. 49. 
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TABLE 5.8 

ZERC-ORDER ASSOCIATIONS (YULE'S Q) AMONG DESEGREGATION VARIABLES 
WITHIN URBAN AND RURAL COMMUNITIES 

(Tenth Grade Above Diagonal, Fifth Grade Below Diagonal) 



T tern 


Bus ing 


Per Se 


Nearest School 


Per Cent 


■ Wh i t G s 


. Blacks 


Whites 


Blacks 


Black 


A) 


Relatively Urban (55 per cent or 


more Urban) 




Busing Per Se : 












Whites 




24 


58 


.13 


..62 


Blacks 


-.04 




. 18 


-.35 


-. 32 


Nearest School: 












Whites 


-.60 


.46 




■^\^^.08 


-.49 


Blacks , 


.30 


-.50 


-.01 




.48 


Per Cent Black 


.43 


63 


-.43 


. 50 


— .. ■ . . a>- 





B) 


Relatively 


Rural 






Busing Per Se: 












Whites 






-. 16 


-.23 


■ -.46 


Blacks 


.63 




-.30 


-.40 


-.20 


Nearest School: 












Whites 


-.07 


.49 






. 16 


Blacks 


.25 


.20 


.17 




.09 


Per Cent Black 


.03 


. 32 


39 


.23 





Notes : Smallest weighted N's: fifth grade rural = 321 

fifth grade urban = 509 
tenth grade rural = 244 
tenth grade urban = 216 

High categories: 

Urbanism--high per cent urban 

Bus ing- -high per cent traveling on bus 

Nearest school--high per cent attending nearest school 

Per cent black--.high per cent black. 



erJc 
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A) Relatively Urban 



Fifth Grade 



Tenth Grade 



Nearest School 
(Blacks) 




Per* Cent 
Black 



Nearest School' 
(Whites) 



Nearest School 
(Blacks)^ 



Busing (Blacks') 
\ 

Per Cent 
Black 

Busing (Vhitcs) ^ 



Nearest School 
(Whites) 



B) Relatively Rural 
Fifth Grade Tenth Grade 



Nearest School 
(Blacks) 



Busing (Blacks) 



Per Cent 
Black 



Busing (Whites) 



Nearest School 
(Whites) 



Nearest School 
(Blacks) 



Busing (Blacks) 



Per Cent 

Black 
/ 

/ 

Busing (Whites) 



Nearest School 
(Whines) 



Fig, 5.1--Data in Table 5,8 in diagram form; magnitudes less than *30 excluded. 



(Solid Lines Equal Positive Associations, Dashed Lines Equal Negative 
Associations) 
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We begin with the urban fifth grades in the upper left-hand corner 
of Figure 5. 1« Assuming a high degree of ecological racial segregation in 
these communities and the use of busing to change school racial composi- 
tionSj the lines in the diagram make a lot of sense. For both races, 
busing (a) has a -negative relationship with attending the nearest school; 
(b) has a positive relationship with the opposite race attending the 
nearest school; and (c) has a negative relationship with the per cent of 
students of one's own race. The suggestion is that busing is used to take 
students from -their neighborhoods to schools in neighborhoods of different 
racial compositioa^ thereby "diluting*^ the white or black preponderance in 
the schools. 

Remaining with the urban fifth grade diagram^ we next observe that 
the variable of "nearest school" behaves in the opposite fashion. It (a) 
has a negative correlation with busing students of the same race; (b) has 
a positive correlation with busing students of the opposite race; and (c) 
has a positive relationship with the per cent of students of one's own 
race. Thus^ busing appears to be positively correlated with integration^ 
and attending a neighborhood school appears to be negatively correlated 
with integration, ■ ^. 

Now we shift to the tenth grade urban diagram. The pattern is 
essentially the same^ except that the cross-correlations for busing one 
group and attending nearest school for the other are not strong enough to 
appear in the diagram. 

When we turn to the rural areas^ the bottom diagrams in Figure 5. 1^ 
this neat pattern just disappears. Busing has fewer - correlations with 
racial composition and those that appear have the "wrong*' signs. In the 
rural tenth grades,* busing of whites is negatively correlated with per 
cent black (the more white students bused 3 the higher the per cent white 
in the school). In the rural fifth grades, busing of blacks is positively 
correlated with per cent black (the more black students bused, the higher 
the per cent black in the school). , . • 

We do not know enough about the rural South or the details of the 
court-ordered desegregation plans to comment on these findings for the 
rural schools. For now^ all we can observe is this: 

ERIC 
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1) In the urban schools, busing per se behaves like the "forced 
busing" of policy discussions^ but this is not true in the 
rural schools. 

2) It will be necessary to examine all our resalts separately 
for urban and rural schools. 

Depe n dent Variabl e s 

Having analyzed che system of variabiles that describe "mode of 
desegregation^'* the social arrangements for desegregation in these schools^ 
we turn to the dependent variables^ the possible -'conS'iquences" of busing. 
Social science theory has little to suggest in the way hypotheses^ and 
the hundreds of variables in the project data are too rich for systema'zic 
coverage. Therefore^ wi made a common sense selectiovi of the followiag 
topics : 

1) Social Tensions 

2) StudenC Morale 

3) Race Relations 

4) Academic Achievement 
and will discuss each in t'lri, 

1) Social Tensions 

The sinplest hypothesis is that bus ing is associated with high 
leV'?"s of tension in the schools. Opponents of busing clalii that it is 
disruptive and aanatural and even proponents might expect a "spurious" 
correlation prodjced by co^mmunity opposition to the policy. For oar 
analysis, we chose two indicators of social tensions^ "desegregation prob- 
lems" and "ten.^ioa. " 

Question 7 in the schedule for teachers reads, "On the v?hole. \xo\3 
would you evaluate the way in which desegregation is working out in your 
school? (almost no pvoblems, some minor problems, some serious problems, 
many serious problems). The first two responses were combined and pooled 
to give the percentage of teachers reporting minor or no problems. The 
percentages ru'i high and we chose to dicho!:omize at the 85 per cent level. 
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Thit^ gives a 51-49 low problem-high problem split at the tenth grade level, 
and a 67-33 split for fifth grades; that is, in half of the high schools 
and in two-thirds of the grade schools, 85 per cent or more of the teachers 
reported minor problems or no problems with desegregation.. Sucii figures 
should not be taken at face value, but they should not be written off 
casually either. Even though the schools in the sample were undergoing 
striking changes^ the typical school in the sample shows a strong majority 
of the teachers reporting low levels of problems. 

Quastion 5 in the teacher schedule reads, "I fee-, the atmosphere 
is tense in this school'* (yes^ no). When pooled and averaged, the figures 
are quite similar to those for desegregation problems. Using t\\e cutting 
point of 85 per cent^ we get a 58-42 high-low tension split at the fifth 
grade and a 53-47 split at the tenth grade level. In other words, in about 
half of the schools^, regardless of grade level^ 85 per cent or more of the 
teachers checked "no«" 

2) Student Morale 

For our second topic, we chose student reports on morale^ using 
one global and one specific item. Thi3 global measure is self-report of 
happiness. Slightly different wordings were used at the two levels: for 
the fifth grade^ the question was "Would you say you are very happy^ pretty 
^^PPy^ or not too happy these da2^s?" (very happy, pretty happy^ not too 
happy); and for the tenth grade^ it was "Everything considered, are you 
very happy, pretty happy^ or not too happy these days?" (very happy, 
pretty happy^ not too happy) • Table 5.9 shows the trends by grade and 
race. 

There is no difference by grade level, but there is a consistent 
racial difference. In both grades, blacks report lower levels of happi- 
ness. This is a repeated and poignant finding in national surveys of 
adults; it i3 interesting, to compare these results with data from the 
sane 1972 MORC General Social Survey discussed in connection with Table 
5. 1. The General Social Survey used a third minor variation, "Taken all 
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together^ how would you say things are these days — would you say that you 
are very happy, pretty happy, or not too happy?" Table 3.10 gives the re- 




TABLE 5.9^ 



MEAN PER CENT OF STUDENTS PER SCHOOL REPORTING THEMSELVES 
AS "VERY HAPPY" OR "PRETTY HAPPY" (AS OPPOSED TO "NOT TOO 
HAPPY"), BY GRADE AND RACE 



Race 


Grade 


Fifth 


Tenth 


White . ; 


77 


79 




(971)^ 


. (535) 


Black 


64 


63 




(937) 


(506) 



Number in parentheses is the weighted total of 
schools on which the mean percentage is based. 



TABLE 5.10 

RACE, REGION, AND SELF-REPORT OF HAPPINESS IN A 
1972 ADULT NATIONAL SAMPLE 

(Per Cent "Very Happy" or "Pretty Happy") 



Race 


Census 


Region 


Total 


South 


Other 


White 

Nonwhite ... 


87 

(340) 

73 

(157). ■ 


85 

(1,002) 

75 

(107) 


. 85 

(1,342) 

74 

(264)^ 




= +.42 


+ . 31 


+ . 33 


Total 1,606 
No answer 7 
1,613 



Q lj(as a value of .00 when the variables are sta- 
tistically independent, a maximum of +1.00 for the strong- 
est possible positive association, and a minimum of -1.00 
for the strongest possible negative association. 
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We see Che same trend in the national adult data. Among whites^ 
85 per cent give a high morale response; among blacks/ the figure is 74 
per cent. The relationship appears a bit stronger in the South, but test- 
ing for a significant difference in the Q coefficients shows that the 
regional difference in the coefficients can be attributed to sampling 
fluctuation. If one is willing to assume that the mean of the school 
percentages is essentially the same as the percentage for all students 
(a not unreasonable assumption here)^ we can compare the data in Tables 
5.9 and 5.10. The race differences (Q = +.38 for tenth graders, +.31 for 
the fifth graders in Table 5. 9) are just about the same as in the adult . 
data, although all the percentages are lower. This could Indicate a lower 
morale for both groups of students compared with the adult population, but 
It Is more probable that the difference comes from a well-known tendency 
to give more socially desirable answers in a face-to-face interview than 
in a paper and pencil questionnaire. We would interpret thpse results 
follows: there is a racial difference in happiness in both tenth and 
fifth grade samples; Its magnitude is just about the same as that found 
In the general adult population. For our purposes, the happiness per- 
centages were dichotomized at 64 per cent for blacks and 79 per cent for 
whites, giving an essentially 50-50 split at both grade levels. 

The more specific measure of morale is self-explanatory: 

Fifth grade: "Do you usually hate school?" (I usually hate 
school, I usually don't hate school) 

Tenth grade: "Do you usually hate school?" (Yes, No) 

Taking school means for the per cent checking a low morale answer ("I usu- 
ally hate school" for fifth grade, "yes" for tenth), we see a grade differ- 
ence,- but_no_consistent effect by race. Table 5.11 gives the figures. 

Table 5.11 says thatirrTKe"*typ>lcAl.^sc^ s'tudy^ about one- 

third of the students say they hate school, with disaTT^ctHLo!CibElng..a bit 4 
stronger in the fifth grades. For our analyses, we reversed the direction 
(i.e., the percentage who say they don't hate school), using cutting points 
of 65 per cent for tenth grades and 60 per cent for the fifth grades. This 
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gives us the following percentages of schools scoring high for the vari- 
able, "liking school" : 46 per cent^ fifth grade blacks; 40 per cent, 
fifth grade whites; 62 per cent, tenth grade blacks; 53 per cent, tenth 
grade whites. 

TABLE 5.11 

MEAN PER CENT OF STUDENTS PER SCHOOL REPORTING THEY 
"USUALLY HATE SCHOOL," BY GRADE AND RACE 



Race 


Grade 


Fifth 


Tenth 


White ■. ... 


43 

(971)^ 




35 

(536) 


Black .... 


46 

(937) 




32 

(506) 



Number in parent hese s is the we Ighted total 
of schools on which the mean percentage is based. 



3) Race Relations 

Race relations is an obvious third topic. We will be asking 
whether various aspects of the desegregation process are associated with 
Interracial friendships and attitudes toward integrated schools. Inter- 
racial friendship levels were measured by these items: 



Fifth grade: 



Tenth grade: 



"Think of your three best friends in the 
fifth grade in this school. Are they all 
the same race as you or is one or more of 
a different race?" (Yes^ all same race 
as me; No, one or more is of a different 
race) 

"Think for a moment about the three students 
you talk with most often at this school. 
Are they the same race as you?" (Yes, all 
same race as me; No, one or more is from 
another race) 



Table 5. 12 gives the school means by grade and race. The results present- 
ed in this table show the strongest race and grade differences of any 
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measures discussed in this section. Taken at face value, they sliow higher 
rates of cross-race contact in the fifth grade than in the Lenth, and higher 
rates for blacks than for whites. In addition, the rates for .tenth grade 
whites seem especially low, suggesting some sort of interaction effect in 
the correlations. 

TABLE 5.12 



MEAN PER CENT OF STUDENTS PER SCHOOL REPORTI^^G 
ONE OR MORE OPPOSITE-RACE ASSOCIATES., BY 
GRADE AND RACE 



Race 


Grade 


Fifth 


Tenth 


White . . 


43 


18 




(971)^ 


(537) 


Black . . 


52 


- 35 




(937)- 


(506) 



Number in parentheses is the weighted total 
of schools on which the mean percentage is based. 



The data cry out for discussion and interpretation^ but we shall . 
limit ourselves to noting the following problems of interpretation: 

1) The tenth grade and fifth grade questions are far from 
identical in wording. 

2) In most of the schools^ whites outnumber blacks^ which 
gives black students more mathematical possibilities for 
cross-race associations. 

3) Grade differences could come from decreasing cross-race 
contacts as students become older o_r from the entry of 
more "liberal" younger cohorts into the school systems, 

4) The fifth grade pattern of concentrating studies in one 
room is different fromj the high school pattern of moving 
from class to class. It is possible that even in highly 
desegregated high schools, students ' classes are essenti- 
ally mono-racial. 

Such matters prompt us to judicious silence on the import of the differ- 
ences in Table 5.12. Technically, however, they force us to give a diffet 
ent cutting point for each of the four groups: we used 18 per cent for 
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tcnth grade whites, 35 per cent for tenth grade blacks, 42 per cent for 
fifth grade whites, and 51 per cent for fifth grade blacks. This gave us 
close to 50-50 splits in each of the four data sets. 

As a measure of attitudes^ we used the following question: 

'*If you could choose the kind of school you would go to^ 
would you pick one with — 

All white students 
All black students 

A mixture of different kinds of students 
Other" 

Identical wording was used in both grades^ save for the absence of ''Other** 
in the fifth grade list of responses. 

Taking tne per cent checking 'A tnlxture of different kinds of stu- 
dents*' as an Index of pro-integration attitudes, we get *:he pattern^ by 
grade and race, shown In Table 5.13: Integration attitudes show a race 
difference but no grade trend. in both grade levels, clear majorities of blacks 
prefer integrated schools, while white approval runs a shade under 50 per 
cent In the average school. 



TABLE 5.13 



MEAN PER CENT OF STUDENTS PER SCHOOL PREFERRING 
"A MIXTURE OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF STUDENTS" 



Race 


Gradn 


Fifth 


Tenth 


White . . . 


(951)^ 




(537) 


Black . . . 


57 

(1,030) 




62 

(506) 



dumber In parentheses is the weighted 
total of schools on which the mean percentage Is 
based. 



All four scores were given the same cutting point, 50 per cent. 
This gives thi2 following variation in the per cent of schools scored 
high: fifth grade blacks, 69 per cent; tenth grade blacks, 78 per cent; 
fifth grade whites, 46 per cent; tenth grade whites, 34 per cent, 

^) Academic Achievement 

We were interested in seeing whether mode of desegregation vari- 
ables were associated with academic achievement. The tests constructed 
for the project are explained in detail elsewhere in this report and we 
need only say that they are short forms of conventional "standardized 
tests.*' For this; chapter we used the reading subtest and the mathematics 
subtest. Because different tests were used in the fifth and tenth grades, 
and because of the substantial race differences, we simply dichotomized 
each data set differently to give essentially 50-50 splits. The cutting 
points were as follows: 

Reading: fifth grade white, 63; fifth grade black, 37; 

tenth grade white, 59; lOth grade black, 33 

Math: fifth grade white, 79; fifth grade black, 47; 
tenth grade white, 48; tenth grade black, 20 

In each case, a high score was assigned to schools with a mean equal to 
or greater than the cutting point, a low score to schools with a mean 
under it. 

Methodology 

The method of analysis for this chapter is straightforward: we 
will examine correlations between the independent (busing) variables and 
the dependent measures of tensions, morale, race relations, and academic 
achievement, introducing appropriate controls to test for spurious associ- 
ations. Less obvious is the rule to use for deciding whether a particular 
correlation is **present'^ or *'absent." Tests of significance are important, 
but have some limitations in these data. Since the schools are not a simple 
random sample from a clearly defined universe, since the data we worked with 
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are weighted, and since a large number of correlations were run, we cannot 
rely solely on chl-square tests* More Important Is the problem of consis- 
tency. What shall we say about ''morale" if It should turn out that '*happl- 
ness/* but not "liking school," is correlated with busing among tenth 
graders, but not fifth graders? Statistically, such a pattern of findings 
can be treated as a higher-order Interaction effect, but the Interpretation 
of such relationships Is very murky In our present data. To avoid such 
problems we made the following decisions before tabulations were made: 

1) We required that the results for the fifth and tenth grades 
agree before a finding was accepted. Granted that there 
are important maturational and cohort differences in five 
years among adolescents^ we were unable to predict ahead 

of time how they would affect the relationships analyzed, 
and were sure that it would be all too easy to do so after 
the fact. 

2) We required that the results for the two indicators of each 
concept agree before a finding was accepted. Take, for ex- 
ample, the tension measures. It could happen that busing 
would affect integration problems without affecting per- 
ceived tension levels, but a serious problem that doesn't 
change the level of tension in a school is serious in such 
a limited sense that it doesn't tell us much about the 
policy concerns that prompted the research. Or again, take 
race relations* If attending a neighborhood school affects 
interracial friendships but not attitudes toward integration, 
something may be going on, but it isn't something that makes 
much sense in terms of common intuition or social science 
theory. The decision is one of those rare situations of 
taking one's own advice.^ 

3) V.e did not require consistent findings across races because 
there is good reason to suspect that many of the variables 
will work in different or opposite ways in the two racial 
groups. 

4) In terms of magnitude, we required that the zero-order Q 
coefficients have an average absolute value of .20. This 

is a bit above the conventional .10 magnitude rule of thumb, ^ 
but helps to avoid situations such as . 05 + . 05 + . 05 + .25, 
which average to .^0. Sample calculations indicate that a 
zero-order Q of .20 or stronger will be unambiguously signifi- 
cant at the ,05 level in a sample size of 555, the total 
number of schools in the study. 



Ibid . , p. 172. 
^ Ibi'd. , p. 49. 
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Findings 

1) Social Tensions 

Table 5.14 shows the zero-order associations between the five de- 
segregation variables and the two tension measures in the fifth and tenth 
grades. For four of the predictors--per cent black, nearest school white, 
nearest school black, and busing per se black--there are no appreciable 
associations. The one apparent exception, nearest school black, illus- 
trates the application of our methodological principle. There is a posi- 
tive association between few desegregation problems reported and the per 
cent of black fifth graders attending the nearest school, but it does not 
turn up in the tenth grade, and there are essentially zero results for the 
''no tension" variable. Thus, we treat this lone coefficient as a fluke. 



TABLE 5. 14 

ZERO-ORDER ASSOCIATIONS BETWEEN BUSING VARIABLES 
AND SOCIAL TENSION ITEMS 





Tension Measures 




Busing 
Variable . 


Few Desegregation 
Problems 


No Tensions 


Average 




Fifth 
Grade 


Tenth 
Grade 


Fifth 
Grade 


Tenth 
Grade 




Busing Per Se : 
Whites . . . 


+.21 


+ .57 


-.03 


+ .38 


[+.28] 


Blacks . . . 


+ .07 


-.09 


+ .06 


12 


-.02 


Nearest School : 
• Whites . . . 


.00 


-.04 


+ .01 


.00 


-.01 


Blacks . . . 


+.33 


-.02 


+.04 


-.10 


+ .06 


Per Cent Black 


-.07 


+.18 


+.03 


■ +.14 


+ .07 
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Busing of whites does show some trends. Tt has an average associ- 
ation of +.28, and three out of four coefficients are greater than .20. 
The -.03 for the no tensions variable for fifth grade is an embarrassment 
but since the other three relationships are unambiguous, we will relax our 
rule and pay some attention to the finding, Thus^ perhaps contrary to 
one's expectations^ the busing of white students appears to be associated 
with lower levels of social tensions in the schools. 

Before accepting the proposition^ however^ we should introduce 
some control variables. Urbanism is an obvious candidate^ but two others 
are worth attention. The first is racial change. It could happen that 
findings in our data are due to sudden social change, rather than its con- 
tent; or that they are tempor^xry relationships that only obtain during 
transition periods. To examine this possibility we used Question 16 from 
the principal Vs questionnaire, *'Has the racial (or ethnic) coiTipos it ion of 
your student population changed since the 1970-71 school year?" (Yes^ No). 
Among the fifth grade principals, 49 per cent said "Yes*'; at the tenth 
grade level, 40 per cent said "Yes." 

A second possibility involves community- level variables. If there 
is a considerable amount of tiproar about desegregation in the local com- 
munity, there might be effects on tensions, morale, and other variables 
that would prodvice spurious correlations with modes of desegregation. 
Our measure of this variable is an index formed from four items in the 
community leader schedule (the interviews with samples of community lead- 
ers are described elsewhere in this report). The index combines answers 
to four questions on resistance to desegregation by districts in general, 
local political leaders, white business leaders, and organized whites. 
High scores on the index indicate high levels of community resistance. 
We dichotomized the index at the arbitrary value of 28 per cent, which 
gives 62 per cent high scores for fifth grades and 58 per cent high scores 
for tenth grades. 

Controll ing for these three cuts ide variables- -urbanism, racial 
change, and community reslstance--we reran the original relationships with 
in categories of the CcTUtrol variable, obtaining partial Q's for the 
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original ^issociat icn. The four partial Q*s (two grades by two measures) 
were tlien averaged. Because of the possibility that small cell sizes 
in the tabulations could affect the results, the data were also calculated 
ignoring cells in which the "expected'^ value for the original relation- 
ship was less than five cases. 

Table 5. 13 shows whether these controls affect the association 
between tension and busing whites. We find that the three control vari- 
ables have no effect on the relationship. From this, we draw these con- 
clusions: 

Busing of white students is^ if anything^ associated with 
lower tension levels in the sample schools. 

None of the other mode of desegregation variables appear 
to be associated in any way with a school's level of 
tension. 



TABLE 5.15 

AVERAGE ASSOCIATION BETWEEN BUSING WHITES AND TENSION 
MEASURES CONTROLLING FOR URBANISM, RACIAL CHANGE,' 
AND CQ^MUNITY RESISTANCE 



Control 


Average of the 
Coef f icients 


All Cells 


Small Cells - 
Excluded 


None (See Table 5. 14) ... 


+ .28 






+.25 


+ ,25 


Urbanism and racial change . 


+ .26 


+ .26 


Urbanism and community 


+.25 


+.25 
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2) Student: Morale 

Table 5. 16 gives the rero-order associations between busing vari- 
ables and the two measures of student morales-happiness and liking school. 
Only one relationship meets the consistency tesL. There is an average 
correlation of -•23 between the per cent black in the school and the morale 
of white students. Possibly, minor ity status in a school population lowers 
morale, but this more abstract formulation implies a reverse correlation 
among black stud2nts. Table 5.16 provides little support for the inference. 
The average coefficient is only +.11 and the two happiness correlations are 
essentially zero. 

TABLE 5. 16 

ZERO-ORDER ASSOCIATIONS BETWEEN BUSING VARIABLES AND MORALE ITEMS 



Morale 
Item 


Busing Variable 


Per Cent 
Black 


Busing Per Se 


Nearest 


S chool 


Whites 


Blacks 


Whites 


Blacks 


Black Students: 












Happy 












Fifth grade 


+. 11 


-.10 


-.07 


+.10 


+.01 


Tenth grade 


-.13 


-.06 


-.26 


+ .01 


-.06 


Like School 












Fifth grade 


-.01 


-.03 


+ .09 


+.08 


+. 18 


Tenth grade 


-.03 


-.03 


-.37 


+.14 


+ .32 


Average . . . 


-.02 


-.06 


15 


+.08 


+. 11 


White Students: 












Happy 












Fifth grade 


-.05 


-f. 13 


+. 18 


-.21 


-.19 


Tenth grade 


-.18 


• +.14 


+ .07 


-.06 


-.27 


Like School 












Fifth grade 


-.23 


-.08 


+.05 


-.09 


-.07 


Tenth grade 


-.01 


-.32 


+.02 


+ .16 


-.40 


Average . . . 


-.12 


-.03 


+ .08 


-.05 


[-.23] 
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Controls for urbanism^ racial change^ and community resistance do 
not change the situation much (Table 5.17). How and why the relationship 
obtains is beyond the assignment of this analysis, but the finding does 
merit one comment: if integration does have a negative effect on the 
morale of white students^ the mode of integration--bus ing^ failure to 
attend a neighborhood school-- is not the source. Rather, it is some 
aspect of the integration process within the school doors. We can draw 
the following conclusions: 

Among white students (but not blacks) morale is negatively 
ab;sociated with the per cent blacV, in th€' school. 

Busing per se and attending neighborhood schools have no 
relationship with morale in either racial group. 

TABLE 5.17 

AVERAGE ASSOCIATION BETWEEN PER CENT BLACK AND MORALE 
MEASURES FOR WHITE STUDENTS^ CONTROLLING FOR URBANISM, 
RACIAL CHANGE, AND COMMUNITY RESISTANCE 







Average of the 
Coefficients 




Control 


All 
Cells 


Snail 
Cells 
Excluded 


None (See 


Table 5. 16) 


-.23 




Urbanism 




-.25 


-.25 


Urbanism 


and racial change . . . 


-.25 


-.25 


Urbanism 


and community resistance 


-.21 


-.21 



3) Race Relations 

Table 5. 18 reports the zero-order correlations for the busing 
variables and the two measures of race relations-- cross-race associates, 
and favorability toward integrated schools. The results in Table 5,18 
are more complex than for the previous variables, so we shall proceed 
item by item. 
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a) There is no consistent association between whit-'j busing 
and race relations items in either racial group. 

b) Busing of black students is associated with poor race 
relations scores among white students, with an average 
Q of -.30. 

c) , Busing of black students shows a negative tr€:nd among 

black students too. The average Q, 19, is below our 
criterion level, but we will relax our rule because 
of the similar finding among whites. 

d) Attending a neighborhood school (low scores on "nearest 
school") shows negative associations with good race 
relations in 16 of 18 coefficients across race, grade, 
and item, but the magnitudes are so small that they do 
not meet our decision rule. 

e) The per cent black shows a variety of inconsistent 
associations that have no simple interpretation. 

TABLE 5. 18 



ZERO-ORDER ASSOCIATIONS BETWEEN BUSING VARIABLES AND RACE RELATIONS ITEMS 



Race Relations 
Item^ 


Busing Variable 


Per Cent 
Black 


Busing Per Se 


Nearest School 


Whites 


Blac:ks 


Whites 


Blacks 


Black Students: 












Attitude 












Fifth grade . 


+.28 


-.33 


-.19 


12 


9 +.05 


Tenth grade . 


-.01 


-. 15 


-.21 


-.01 


+ .13 


Associates 












Fifth gr^^de . 


-.06 


-. 13 


-•07 


-. 22 


33 


Tenth grade . 


-.08 


lA 


11 


-. 34 


-.48 


Average .... 


+.03 


[-.19] 


14 


-. 17 


-. 16 


White Students: 












Attitude 












Fifth grade . 


15 


16 


-.06 


-.04 


-.08 


Tenth grade . 


+.06 


-.37 


-.06 


37 


-•53 


Associates 












Fifth grade . 


+.05 


-.36 


-.25 


+ . 03 


+ . 38 


Tenth grade . 


-.29 


-. 33 


-. 21 


-. 32 


-.04 


Average .... 


-.08 


[-.30] 


-. 14 


-. 18 


-•07 



^Items are scored so that having cross-race associates and favoring 
integrated schools are positive. 
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Applying the rule of consistency and magnitude, only one finding emerges: 
black busing is associated with poor race relations among whites, and 
probably among blacks. . 

Before discussing the finding, it is necessary to consider urban- 
ism, since it is associated with both black busing and with race relations. 
Table 5,7 showed Q's between urbanism and black busing of -.71 at the tenth 
grade and -.72 at the fifth grade level, the highest correlations in that 

9 

table. Table 5.19 shows associations between urbanism and race relations. 



TABLE 5. 19 

ZERO-ORDER ASSOCIATIONS BETWEEN URBANISM AND 
RACE RELATIONS ITEMS 



Students 


Attitude 


Associates 


Average 


Fifth 
Grade 


Tenth 
Grade 


Fifth 
Grade 


Tenth 
Grade 


Black . 


+ .21 




+ .61 


+ .08 


+ . 15" 


+ .26 • 


White . 


-i..l9 




+ . 77 


+ .29 


+.73 


+ .50 



Since rural schools have less favorable race relations and much 

higher levels of* black busing, it may be that the correlations between 

black busing and poor race relations variables among whites will disappear 

when urbanism is controlled. Table 5.20 presents the results. 
« 

Controlling for urbanism does have an impact on the relationship, 
reducing the average coefficient from -.30 to -.13 among whites and -.19 
to -.08 among blacks. Neither racial change nor community resistance 
variables seem to do much, nor does a new control variable, SES. The SES 
indi^^^e^de fined elsewhere in the report, combine items such as air con- 
ditioner in the home, home ownership, and newspaper subscriptions, to 
assess the socioeconomic status of the students. We have not discussed 



Tabulations not reported here show no strong or consistent associ- 
ations between urbanism and the morale or tension Items. 
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the item before because tabulations not presented here showed that it had. 
nothing to do with ihe findings presented up to this point. 

TABLE 5,' 20 ■ ' 

AVERAGE ASSOCIATIONS BETWEEN BLACK BUSING AND RACE RELATIONS 
ITEMS AMONG BLACKS. AND WHITES, CONTROLLING FOR URBANISM^ 
RACIAL CHANGE, AND CCMMUNITY RESISTANCE 



Control 


Average of Coefficients 


. All Cells 


Small Cells 
Excluded 








None (See Table 5. 18) . . 


-.30 






-.13 


- . 1-3 ■ 


T I T* a n 1 cm anri v" o /~* t ^ 1 i^hanoQ 
U 1- Udll i. sill dliu i.ctCJ.al L.llallgc 




-.17 


Urbanism and <;"ommunity 








-.15 


16 


Urbanism and SES of whites 


-.09 


-.10 


Urbanism and SES of blacks 


-.09 


-. 10 


Blacks: 






None (See Table 5. 18) . 


-.19 






-.08 . 


-.08 


Urbanism and racial change 


-.11 ■ 


-.20 


Urbanism and community 








-.11 


-.23 


Urbanism and SES of whites 


-.08 


16 


Urbanism and SES of blacks 


-.10 


-.10 



In summary^ urbanism almost explains the correlation. Most of 
.the relationship between black busing and bad race relations among whites 
and blacks is due to urbanism. We add to our list of conclusions:.. 

Schools where more black students are bused tend to have 
less favorable race relations scores among white and prob- 
ably black students^ but the bulk of this association can o 
. be explained by urbanism. 
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White busing, attending a neighborhood school, and the per 
cent black have no clear-cut associations with race rela- 
tions. 

4) Academic Achievement 

.V 

Table 5.21 presents the basic data on achievement. Three rela- 
tionships meet the criteria; 

There is a negative association between per cent black and 
black achievement. The greater the per cent of blacks in 
the school, the lower the test scores of black students (a 
similar trend among whites does not meet Che magnitude cri- 
terion) . 

White busing has a negative association with achievement. In 
schools where more whites travel by bus, the scores of whites 
(but not blacks) are lower. 

There is a negative association between nearest school blacks 
and white achievement. The test scores of white students tend 
to be lower when they attend schools "in black neighborhoods." 



TABLE 5.21 



ZERO-ORDER ASSOCIATIONS BETWEEN BUSING VARIABLES AND ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 



Achievement 


Busing Variable 


Per Cent 
Black 


Busing Per Se 


Nearest 


School 


Whites 


Blacks 


Whites 


Blacks 


Black Students: 












Reading 












Fifth grade .... 


16 


-.37 


• -. 14 


-.36 


-.15 


Tenth grade .... 


-.09 


.03 


.02 


.04 


-.29 


Math 












Fifth grade .... 


.00 


.03 


-. 14 


.03 


-.01 


Tenth grade .... 


. 11 


-.30 


-.08 


. 15 


-.40 




-.04 


-.15 


-.09 


-.04 


[-.21) 


White Students: 












Read ing 












Fifth grade .... 


-.33 


.03 


-.25 


-.38 


-.26 


Tenth grade .... 


-.38 


-.25 


-.08 


18 


-.14 


Math 












Fifth grade .... 


-.08 


.04 


.05 


-.09 


-. 14 


Tenth grade .... 


-. 32 


-.13 


.16 


-.25 


-.05 


Average 


[-.28] 


-.08 


-.03 


[-.23] 


15 
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Before discussing or interpreting these findings^ let us introduce the 
standard package of controls. These figurVg" are given in Table 5,22, 

TABLE 5.22 



AVERAGE ASSOCIATIONS BETWEEN BUSING ITEMS AND ACHIEVEMENT 
UNDER VARIOUS CONTROLS 



Control 




Association 






Per Cent Black and 
Black Achievement 


White 
White 


Busing and 
Achievement 


Ne^irest School 
Black and 
White Achie vement 


None (See 












Table 5.21) 


-.21 




-.28 




-.23 


Urbanism , . . 


17 




20 




-.13 


Urbanism and 












racial change 


-.12 




-.18 




-.10 


Urbanism and 












community 












resistance 


-.20 




-.15 




-.11 


Urbanism and 












black SES . . 


-.06 




-.11 




-.14 


Urbanism and 












white SES . . 


-.06 




-.09 




-.15 


Urbanism and 












neares t 












school--b lack 






-. 13 






Urbanism and 












busing--white 










13 



Table 5.22 is difficult to interpret since it has important policy 
implications and the interpretation depends upon how one reads differences 
in coefficients that amo«,mt to two or three units in the second decimal. 
We read it like this: 

The association between racial composition and black achieve- 
ment is pretty well explained by socioeconomic status., When 
one controls for either black or white SES levels, the average 
coefficient shifts from -.21 to -.06, an essentially trivial 
value. 



/ 
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The association between white busing and white achievement 
is fairly well explained by urbanism and SES. When urban- 
ism is controlled;, the relationship drops from -.28 to -.20 
and when both urbanism and SES are controlled, it drops to 
about 10. 



The association between nearest school black and white achievf-- 
meiit is lowered from -.23 to -.13 when urbanls"^. is controlled, 
but the impac t of other controls is unclear. 1^ 

Thcoe findings lead to the following conclusions: 

Achievement of black students is not directly affected by 
any of the busing variables. 

For white students, attending school in black neighborhoods 
is associated with lower academic performance , but attend ing 
school in one's own neighborhood is not associated with aca- 
demic performance. 



Summary and Conclusions 

In this chapter we examined correlations between five aspects of 
busirig--bus transportation per se for whites, bus transportation per se 
for blacks, attending nearest school for whites, attending nearest school 
for blacks, and per cent black — and four dependent var iables--tension 
levels in the schools, student morale, race relations, and academic achieve- 
ment--controlling for urbanism, racial change in the school, community re- 
sistance to desegregation, and socioeconomic status. The findings can be 
summarize-'^ as shown in Table 5.23. 



10^, 

The failure of white SES to further lower this partial associ- 
ation, as it did in the other two columns of Table 5.2l, makes this finding 
appear suspect. Narot^s finding in Working Paper 4 is that using multiple 
regression to eliminate the effect of white social status eliminates entire 
ly any negative effects attributable to attending a predominantly black 
school, leaving a slight positive partial association. When Narot^s statis 
tical model (multiple regression with undichotomized variables) is used to 
replicate the tabulations of Table 5.21, the effect on white achievement 
of attending a school in a black neighborhood becomes positive for both 
high school tests, remains negative for one fifth grade test, and is zero 
for the other, indicating no overall effect. (See Appendix 2 to this pa- 
per, p. 125.) It seems likely that the difficulty here is that the associ- 
acion between being in school in a black neighborhood and white social 
class is strongly negative^-the whites in ghetto schools being very poor-- 
and that collapsing social class to a dichotomy weakens its effect as a con 
trol variable. As we noted in Chapter 2 of Volume I (p. 68), one should 
be wary of unreliability in control variables causing their effects to be 
unders tated. 



R.L.C. 
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TABLE 5.23 



SUMMARY OF STATISTICAL FINDINGS 



Variable 


Busing Per Se 


Nearest School 


Per Cent 
Black 


Wh ites 


Blacks 


Whites 


Blacks 


Low Tensions 
Morale: 

Blacks 

Race Relations: 

Blacks . 

Academic Achievement: 


+ ,28 

-.23 

-.19" 

-.30b 

-.21^ 

28t> 13C 



Artifact of urban-rural dif f erences ^ 



Artifact of urban-rural and SES differences. 

c 

Controlling for rural-urban differences. 

Note: Dashes (--) indicate original relationship too small or 
inconsistent to warrant further analysis. 

We draw the following conclusions from Table 5 .23: 

1. On the average^ busing variables are not strongly related 
to the dependent variables chosen. Of 35 possible find- 
ings^ 27 showed no acceptable zero-order correlations, 
four are spurious effects of urbanism or SES, and the 
three ^'survivors" show coefficients ranging from .13 to 

. 28 in magnitude. 

2. The two best supported flnd^gs in the analysis are these: 

a) There is a positive correlation between white busing 
and low tension levels in the schools. 

b) There is a negative association between white morale 
and the per cent black in the school. 
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3. A third relationship meets our criteria^ although it Is 

marginal in strength and not fully supported when the same 
data are analy/.ed by multiple regression techniques: 

There is a negative association between white achieve- 
ment and attending school in black neighborhoods. 

Taken as a whole^ we believe these results lead co three more gen- 
eral conclusions^ two favorable to integration ist s and one favorable to 
"ant i-busers. " 

Firstj there is no evidence that busing per se has any negative 
consequences. On the contrary, the strongest finding in the set is the 
association between busing white students and benign levels of tension in 
the schools. 

Second^ there is no evidence that attending one ' s own neighborhood 
school has any effects^ positive or negative^ on a school's achievement 
levels or social climate. 

Third^ there is evidence for two negative consequences of integra- 
tion for white students: lower morale when they are in schools with greater 
proportions of black students^ and lower academic achievement when they at- 
tend schools in black neighborhoods. 

In our opinion^ this boils down to one false issue and one dilemma. 
The false issue is busing^ neighborhood school s^ and similar euphemisms. 
We are quite persuaded that these data show no psychological or academic 
advantage to schools within walking distance and no deleterious consequences 
of transportation long distances by bus. The dilemma revealed in these fig- 
ures (and in many other studies) is how to balance the academic advantages 
of in*:egration for blacks (shown here by the white SES effects on black 
achievement) with the apparent negative effects on white morale and the 
lowerir?^ of white achievement when integration involves schools in black 
neighborhoods. 

We are not about: to solve that dilemma; it merits a crash program 
of intensive effort by many social scientists. We can state emphatically^ 
however^ that we will all be better off if we concentrate on the real and 
terrible problems of desegregation rather than discussing the ridiculous 
and hypocritical proposition that there is something psychologically or 
Q ademically edifying in children going to school on foot. 
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APPENDIX I 

On the Agreement: between Coef f icient: s of Association 



The analysis in this chapter used cross-tabulation tables and the 
coefficient of association^ Yule * s Q, while most of the other working paper 
in the report use multiple regression techniques. This decision was based 
on taste ^ind training as were the decisions of the other authors^ for there 
seems to be no authoritative rule for choosing between these two popular 
styles of analysis, despite years of controversy among methodologists. 

The crucial point is whether the research worker will draw differ- 
ent conclusions from different coefficients. If not, the issues dwindle 
to highly technical matters such as the "power" of the tests. But if dif- 
ferent conclusions from different coefficients are possible, the reader 
should be alerted to this problem. 

For fourfold tables (cross- tabulation of two dichotomies), the 
matter has a clear answer, since the formulas for Q and phi (the product 
moment correlation coefficient applied to a fourfold table) are rather 
similar. • Edmund Dean Meyers of Dartmouth College, in an unpublished com- 
puter simulation, has worked this out with the following main conclusions: 

1) If both items are cut 50-50 (as we tried here)/ the two 
coefficients will- be quite similar for low relationships, 
q will have a greater magnitude for strong relationships, 
and at the extreme they- will converge as they head toward 
l.?Op for a perf ec t relat ionship, ' 

2) If; one or^both of the items are skewed (e,g,, cut 30-70 or 
10-90), phi will be depressed in value vis-a-vis Q (at least 
for one of the signs, positive or negative), because skewed 
marginals create a ceiling for phi, which often cannot reach 
1.000 even when the association is maximal. 



Figure A. 1 is a copy of a computer graphic presentation developed by Meyers 
that is well worth study. 
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The main difference when using fourfold tables is that non-trivial 
Q's will have larger magnitudes, Q's and phi's should never be compared 
directly. Since regression analysts seldom use fourfold tables^ the more 
interesting question is the agreement between analyzing the data (1) using 
Q and a fourfold "^table and (2) using r, a product moment correlation cal- 
culated on the raw (ungrouped) data. This is a much more difficult ques- 
tion. Although there are a number of mathematical papers on the topic^ 
the authors must make such strong assumptions about the underlying dis- 
tributions in attempting to resolve the question that not much can be 
learned from them. We decided to simply compare Q's and r's for the 
variables studied in this paper. Specifically, we reran the relation- 
ships in Tables 5. 14^ 5.16, 5. 18^ and 5.21, and calculated the average 
Inst^^ad of the average Q. Table A. 1 gives the results. 



TABLE A. 1 

AVERAGE Q AND AVERAGE R FOR MAIN RELATIONSHIPS IN THE PAPER 



Variable 


Average 


Busing 


Nearest 


School 


Per Cent 
Black 


Whit es 


Blacks 


Whites 


Blacks 




Q 


+ .28 


-.02 


-.01 


+ .06 


+.07 




R 


+ . 12 


+ .05 


+ .03 


+ . 12 


-.08 


Morale : 
















Q 


-.02 


-.06 


-.15 


+ .08 


+ . 11 




R 


-.02 


-.06 


-.08 


+ . 12 


+.09 




Q 


12 


-.03 


+ .08 


-.05 


-.23 




R 


-.06 


-.01 


+ .06 


-,06 


-. 16 


Race Relations: 
















Q 


+ .03 


19 


-.14 


-.17 


16 




R 


-.04 


-.07 


-.14 


-,05 


-.15 




Q 


-.08 


-.30 


-.14 


18 


-.07 




R 


-. 10 


-. 24 


-.20 


-.09 


+. 16 


Achievement : 
















Q 


-.04 


-. 15 


-.09 


-.04 


-.21 




R 


-.13 


-.13 


-.08 


-.03 


14 




Q 


-.28 


-.08 


-.03 


-.23 


-. 15 




R 


-. 12 


-.02 


-.09 


-.13 


-. 15 
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Table A. 1 may be analyzed .by , either approach. We start with a 
table c^ross-tabulating the two' values -.(Table A. 2). There is a definite, 

TABLE A. 2 

CROSS-TABUUTION OF DATA IN TABLE A. 1 



Value 


" . Value of ,R: 








of Q 


-.30 
or less 


-.-25 
-.29 


-. 20 
-.24 


-\ 15 
-.19 


-.10 
-.14 


-.05 
-.09 


-.01 
-.04 


.01- 
.04 


.05 

;09 


. 10 
.14 


. 15 
. 19 


. 20 
.24 


. ZD 

.29 


or more 


+. 30 or 
more 






























f.25 .29 












' - - 


— . 


'J 




1- 






/ 




^.20 .24 






























+ .15 .19 
+. 10 . 14 
+.05 .09 
+.01 .04 
-.01-. 04 
-.05-, 09 
-,10-.14 
-.15.-. 19 


















1 




/ 














































1 








2 






















1 
























1 


1 


y 


1 


1 




















1 




1 








2 


















1 






















1 


2-^ 


1 


' 4 


















20-.24 

" 25-. 29 

-.30 or 
less 








1 


2 




























1 
























1 

























but hardly spectacular agreement between the two coefficients, and only one 
clear outlyer--per .cent black and white race relatlons--where the average 
Q is -.07 and the average R is +.16. If we go back to the original, data, 
we see the following: 
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Attitude 



Associates 



Average 



Q 

R 



Fifth Tenth 
-.08 -.53 
,02 -.07 



Fif th Tenth 
-f.38 -.04 
-f.42 +.29 



...07 
+ . 16 



The discrepancy is coming from two tenth grade coefficients that are just 

different. Why? All we know is that we reran the fifth and tenth grade 

coefficients on the computer and got exactly the same values again. 

Shifting to the regression approach^ we calculated the product moment 

2 

correlation between the coefficients^ obtaining an r of .760 (r = ,5776). 
It is our opinion that this amount of agreement between coefficients is 
about at the level of agreement for different items in a particular atti- 
tude scale. If so^ we introduce about as much variation into our results 
by choice of measure of association as we do by choice of seemingly identi- 
cal items. 

But it is possible to take even less optimistic approaches to the 
data in Table A. 1. Solid horizontal cutting points have been drawn in 
Table A. 2. Inspection of the table shows that for the seven Q ' s we chose 
to take seriously (including the .19 for busing and black race relations)^ 
there would have been ten other relationships of essentially equal magni- 
tude had we chosen to run r's instead and used cutting points that guaran- 
teed the seven would be chosen (i.e.j +• • This is troublesome indeed. 
There is no way to avoid saying that our conclusions about specific vari- 
ables would have been rather different had we used the regression approach. 

An equally troubleso.-ne result obtains if we take a closer look at 

the r of .760. The result follows from the fact that signs of correlations 

are ratlier arbitrary. If we reverse the meaning of ''high'* and **low'* on one 

of the variables in a correlation^ we will reverse the sign (+ to - or vice 

versa) without changing anything else. With this in mind^ we can see how 

much of the r Oi .760 is coming from sheer agreement on signs and how much 

from agreement on magnitudes. We simply change all correlations that are 

minus for both r and Q to plus. This gives us an estimate of how much the 

two coefficients agree on a set of data where almost all the correlations 

2 

have the same sign. The n. results are r = .393^ and r = .154. The 
level of agreement on "pure" magnitude leaves a lot to be desired. 
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These results are frankly surprising and discouragir^ , especially 
since we have learned little about the reasons for the discrepancy. One 
hypothesis does emerge when we try the same procedure on the 30 relation- 
ships presented in Table 5.7. There, we get an r of .894 for the two 
coef f iciouts, and an r of .685 even when the both negative relationships 
have been reversed to give the data essentially the same signs. 

What is the difference between the data in Table 5.7 and those in 
Cable A. 1? Inspection of the tvio tables suggests this: In Table 5.7^ 
there are more strong associations and also more associations that are 
near zero. Table A. 1, in contrast, seems to be characterized by associ- 
ations that are different from zero but not very strong; that is, by a 
plethora of low relationships. We infer the following liypothesis: 

Where the data contain strong variation in the magnitudes 

of th'^ associations, Q and r will give much the same results. 

Where the data contain great clumps of low relationships, 
choice of coefficient introduces about as much variation 
in the final conclusions as choice of items. 

Since the busing data are clearly in the latter category , in interpreting 
the data, the reader must bear in mind the problems outlined here. 



APPENDIX 2 



EFFECT OF ATTENDING A SCHOOL. WHICH IS. A "NEIGHBORHOOD SCHOOL" 
FOR BLACK STUDENTS, ON WHITE ACHIEVEMENT 

(Standardized Regression Coefficients) 







Grade, 


Test 




Independent Variable 


Fifth 


Grade 


■Tenth Grade 




Reading 


Math 


Reading 


Math 


Nearest school for 


-.11 


\ . -.04 


.05 


.03 


Urbanism of county . . 


.13 


.04 


.03 


.06 


Educational level of 


.09 


-.10 


.04 


-.12 


White socioeconomic 


.58 


46 


.57 


.•54 
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QUESTIONNAIRES 



ERLC 



NAME OF PUPIL 



OMB No. 51 572007 

Approval expires December 31, 1972 



noRc 

SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 

5th GRADE FORM 
CONFIDENTIAL 

NalioiKil Opinion Rpsearch Centet 
I ><ijv<u sitv of ChioKjo 
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OF Form No. 190 4 NCS Trans Optic S370A.32t 



DIRECTIONS 



THE RESEARCH WORKER WILL READ EACH QUESTION 
AND EACH POSSIBLE ANSWER. MARK YOUR ANSWER BY 
FILLING IN THE CiRCLE NEXT TO THE ANSWER THAT 
BEST DESCRIBES YOU OR WHAT YOU THINK. MARK ONLY 
ONE AMSWER FOR EACH QUESTION. IF YOU WISH TO 
CHANGE AN ANSWER, ERASE YOUR FIRST MARK COM- 
PLETELY. USE ONLY A No. 2 OR SOFTER LEAD PENCIL. 



EXAMPLE: 

Are you in the fifth grade or in high school? 

^Fifth grade 
OHigh school 



YOU WOULD FILL IN T(HE FIRST CIRCLE, NEXT TO "FIFTH 
GRADE" FOR YOUR ANSWER. 



PAGE 3 



1. What is your class number for this survey? 

©CLiS'. iHfinlHM 1 

@(>l;tf.s iuii?)t)t?i 2 

(DCIhss nunibt/r 3 

©Class numbfM 4 

© Class niiiiiher D 



2. Are you a boy or a girl? 



©Boy 
©Girl 



3. How old are you now? 



© 10 <M imcitM 

©11 

©1'/' 

© 13 or ovei 



4. Which of the fxTllowing best describes you? 

© Bl.n:k N(f(|io 
©WhM.' 

© Anirr iCAw ifuli ui 
©Chinese or Japanese (Oriental) 
\ ai'i not .iny of thesn; 
I am 1 



prim 



(28) 



(29) 



(30) 



(31 1 



no NOI PRINl OUTSIDE BOX 



b. Are you Mexican- Ampric-in. Cuban, or Puerto Rican-^ 

I. ; ^J.. li' •,. .It !hr , 

(-..J Vi's M*»vii M'-, At'ltMirnn 

C''* r f III Rt. .^i t32» 



6. Did you un u> kindj»j(jarten^ 



8. How many brothers and sisters do you have? 

OOni? 
© Two 
©Three 
® Four 

©Six 
© Seven 

@ Eiijlil or more 
(y) Nunt; 



(35) 



9. Do you think you are better than most students at 
doing school work, about the same, or not as good 
ijs most students? 

©Bcttfji 

A ho I It ttu? St'uiM 
Ci) Nt^l H5> f|Oof) (36) 



10. Does the principal of this school know you by name? 



©Y.s 
0^) No 



(37) 



11. Is there any adult at this school you could talk to 
if you were upset or In trouble? 

0 Ves 

QN(> (38) 



12. Hhvk' you talked with a school counselor this 
-,(:hool year? 

(j) I t.ilkL^ci Willi {ajuosl'Icii 

t.:") I (iifl -lot i.ilk .v.th » (<o!V,tr((.f (39) 



i;< HiivJ! vou ever Talked to your teacher about some- 
thiruj interesting you are doing that was not 
s(.hool work? 

\ ) Ve, 

(40) 



7. Do you ovs/n <\ bicycle^ 



•••) ^ .V, 

I 



14 : 5.) s'nu thfuk yon might want to bt* a teacher 
.•'h»Mi you grow up? 



(41) 



I I 
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15. Has your mother or father visited school during 
this school year? 

©Yes 

©No U2) 



16. Are yoit getting more help or less help from your 
parents with your school work now than in the 
iTeginning of this school year? 

©More help 
© Less help 

©Same amount of help (43) 
©My parents never have helped me with school work 



17. Do you think your teacher likes you? 



©Yes 
©No 



{441 



18. If you could choose the kind of school you would 
go to, would you pick one with - 

© All white students 
©All black students 

©A mixture of different kinds of students (45) 



19. tn the 5th grade, have you studied anything about 
black people? 

©Yes 

©No 146) 



20. Are any of the teachers in this school unfair to 
white students? 

©Yes 
©No 

@No white students in this school (47) 



21. Are your parents satisfied with the grades you 
get in school? 

©Yes 
©No 



22. Do you live with both of your parents? 
©Yes 

©No M9) 



23. What was the earliest grade you went to school 
with both black and white students? 

© Kindergarten 

© First 

@ Second 

©Third 

© Foui th 

® Fifth 

© Never did 



(50) 



24. How do your parents feel about you going to school 
with both black and white students? 

©They liky a 
©Thfiy don't like ii 

@ li doesn't mattor to them (6U 



25. How do you think your teacher feels about black and 
white students going to the same school together? 

©My teacher iikes it 
©My teacher doesn't like it 

©It doesn't matter to my teacher (52) 



26. How about the principal of your school - how do 
you think your principal feels about black and white 
students going to the same school together? 



©The principal likes it 

©The princfpal doesn't like it 

@ It doesn't matter to the principal 



(53) 



27. Think of your three best friends in the 5th grade 
in this school. Are they all the same race as you 
or is one or more of a different race? 

© Yes, all same race ds me 

© No, one or more is of a different race 154) 



28. Would you like to have more friends who are of 
a different race? 

©Yes 

©No (55) 



29. Do you think the black students in this school 
cause a lot of trouble? 

©Yes 
©No 

©No black students in this school <56) 



I 
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30. Do you think the white students in this «;chool 
cause a lot of trouble? 

©Yes 
©No 

(DNo white students in this school (5?) 

31. Are any of the teachers in this school unfair to 
black students? 

©Yes 
©No 

■ ©No black students in this school (58) 

32. Are you afraid of most grownups of a different 
race from you? 



© Yes 
© No 



(59) 



33. In general, do you think that white people are 
smarter than black people, that black people are 
smarter than white people, or do you think that 
a person's color doesn't have anything to do with 
how smart he is? 

©White people are snnarter 

©Black people are snnarter (SO) 
® Color doesn't have anything to do with smartness 



34. Did anyone at home read to you when you were 
little - before you started school? 



.© Yes 
©No 



35. Does your family own their home? 



(61) 



O Yes 
©Nc. 



(62) 



36. Does your family buy groceries with food stamps 
or get surplus food? 



OY..S 
©No 



37. In the past week, did you think any of your 
school work or homework was fun? 



(63) 



©Y»^s 
©No 



(64) 



38. Do you usually hate schoct? 
© I usually hate school 

© I usually don't hate school (65) 



39. At school, are you often blamed for things that 
just aren't your fault? 

©Yes 

© No (66) 



40. Do you like your teacher? 
©Yes 

©No (67) 



41. Is reading too hard for you now? 

© Reading is too hard for me 

© Reading is not too hard for me (68) 



42. Is arithmetic too hard for you now? 
©Yes 

©No (69) 



43. Does your teacher or someone else at school 
give you special help with your reading? 

©Yes 

©No (70) 



44. Do you think most of the rules in your classroom 
are fair? 



© Yes 
©No 



45. Is there a public elementary school closer to 
your house than this one? 



(71) 



©Yes 
©No 



(72) 



46. Think about the kids your age who live near 
you. Do many of them go to a different school^ 
or do they almost all go to this school? 

©Many go to another school 

©Almost all of them go to this school (73) 



I 
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47. Are you satisfied with yourself? 



57. Does your faimiy qnt it tiewspapHr regularly? 



0 Yes 
@ No 



(74) 



(841 



48. When a teacher says that she is going to give the n 
class a test, do you become afraid that you will 

do poor work? 

© Yes 

©No nb) 

49. Are some kids just naturally lucky? 



©Yes 
©No 



58. t)ij yrui think it doKsn't pay to try hard because 
thifi(|s don't turn out riqht ;inywav^ 

' (851 

59. Whi'M you ninkp pli»n«> ,u»' you almost sum you can 
mnke them work;' 



(76} 



(86) 



50. Do you think you can do things as well as most 
students can? 



60. Do»)s your tisMchrr sp*>n(l .» lot of time getting the 
kids TO behiivt; ' 



©Yes 
©No 



(771 



51. Do you feel like you don't really belong in this school? 
©Yes 

©No (78)' 

52. Do you think most people are better off than 
you are? 

©Yes 

© No (79) 

53. When you take a test, do you get so nervous you 
can't think straight? 

©Yes 

© No (80) 

54. Do you think good luck is just as important for 
success as hard work? 



©Yes 
© No 



(81) 



55. Do you get really angry when teachers try to make 
you do things you don't want to do? 



©Yes 
©No 



(B2) 



56. Have you been in any figfits at school this school year? 



© I have been in fights 
© I have not been in fights 



(83) 



O VMS 
0 Ho 



(871 



61. Would you say yoti aio very happy, pretty happy, 
or not too happy ithese days^ 



© V*>r 

V h;i[)|iv 
©Not too h.ippv 
62. Do you think yoii wiU qo to coflege? 



(88) 



©Yes 
©No 



(89) 



63. Were you a student at this school one year ago? 



©Yes 
©No 



64. How do you usually get to school? 



(90) 



©Wiilk oi liicyrlp 
@Scl)Ool hii'j 
©Car 

©Some u\luM wiiy 



65. What grade are you in now? 

© Ihitd qiiiih' 
© Tourth qr;ide 
@ Fifth qriule 
©Sixtfi (jrado 
©Srvpiith ytade 
© F lt}fi(li cjiade 



(9Vj 



(92) 



I I 
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SURVEY TEST OF 
EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 

5th GRADE FORM 



PART I 



READING 



EXAMPLES 

1<S>(D © ® 
2® (D © ® 



3 ® ® © ® 

4 ® ® © ® 

5 ® @ © © 



6 ® © © © 

7 ® © © © 

8 ® © © © 



9 ® ® © ® 
10 ® © © © 



PART II 



MECHANICS OF WRITING 



EXAMPLES 

13 ® @ © ® 

14 ® ® © ® 

15 ® © © © 



16 ® @ © © 

17 ® @ © © 

18 ® @ © © 

19 ® ® © © 



20 ® ® © © 

21 ® ® © © 

22 ® @ © © 

23 ® © © © 



24 ® ® © © 
' 25 ® ® © ® 

26 ® ® © © 

27 ® ® © © 



PART III 



MATHEMATICS COMPUTATION 



EXAMPLE 

31 ® ® © ® 



32 ® ® © © 

33 ® @ © © 

34 ® ® © © 



35 ® ® © © 

36 ® ® © © 

37 ® ® © © 



38 ® ® © © 

39 ® ® © © 

40 ® @ © © 



PART IV MATHEMATICS - BASIC CONCEPTS 



EXAMPLE 
44 ® ® © ® 



45 ® ® © © 

46 ® ® © ® 

47 ® © © © 



48 ® © © © 

49 ® ® © © 

50 ® ® © © 



51 ® ® © © 

52 ® ® © © 



PART V 



SCSENCE 



EXAMPLE 

55 ® ® © ® 



ER1C7 



56 ® ® © © 

57 ® @ © ® 

58 ® ® © © 

I I I I 



59 ® ® © © 

60 ® © © ® 

61 ® ® © © 

I I I I 



62 ® © © © 

63 ® ® © © 



I I I I 



noo ■ 109) 



1 1 ® vi'i^ €■ ■■ 

12 ® % ',^:> 



(no ■ 124) 



28 @ ® i^-' 

29 ® © € ' 

30 ® ® (O 'to 



(125- 136) 



41 ® ® © (i^ ■ 

42 ® ® © vo) 

43 ® @ © (Q) 



(137 - 146) 



53 ® © © ® ( ) 

I 

54 ®' © © © 



(147 - 156) 



64 ® ® © @ 

65 ® ® © © 

I I I I 



( 



o 
() 



() 
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Dear Student: 

Your answers to the questions in this booklet will help us learn how to improve 
schools. We are talking with schoo) administrators, teachers, students, and people 
from the community in many places about this very important subject. All answers 
will be treated confidentially. 



We hope you enjoy thinking about these (]uestions. 



Thank yoii for your help. 



Robert L, Grain 
Study Director 



DIRECTIONS 

READ EACH QUESTION CAREFULLY. MARK YOUR ANSWER BY FILLING IN 
THE CIRCLE NEXT TO THE ANSWER THAT BEST DESCRIBES YOU OR WHAT 
YOU THINK. MARK ONLY ONE ANSWER FOR EACH QUESTION. IF YOU WISH 
TO CHANGE AN ANSWER, ERASE YOUR FIRST MARK COMPLETELY. USE 
ONLY A No. 2, OR SOFTER, LEAD PENCIL. 



EXAMPLE: 



Are you in the fifth grade or in high school? 
Of^'^th tjraciL' 
©High school 



YOU WOULD FILL IN THE CIRCLE NEXT TO "HIGH SCHOOL" FOR YOUR 
ANSWER. 



1. What is your class number for this survey? 
©Class 1 

©Class 2 
©Ciass 3 
©Class 4 

©Class 5 " 128) 

2. Are you a male or a female? 
©Male 

©Female t29) 

3. How old are you? 

©14 or vmder 
©15 
©16 
©17 

©18 or over (30) 



ERiCT 



4. Which of the following best describes you? 
©Black. Negro 
©White 

©American indian 
©Chinese, Japanese (Oriental) 
©I am not any of these; 
I am. 



(31) 



Please print: 



DO NOT PRINT OUTSIDE BOX 

5. Are you Mexican-American, Cuban, or Puerto Rican? 
©No, none of these 
©Yes, Mexican-American 
©Yes, Cuban 

©Yes, Puerto Rican (32) 
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6. How much education does your mother have? (If you 
don't know, it's all right to guess.) 
© Did not go to high school 
© Went to high school but didn't graduate 
© Graduated from high school 
©Attended college (33) 



7. Do you live with both of your parents? 
© Yes 
©No 



{34} 



8. How many brothers and sisters do you have? 

©One 
©Two 
©Three 
©Four 
©Five 
©Six 
©Seven 
©Eight or more 
••©None 

(j 

9. Does your family get a newspaper regularly? 

0 Yes 

©No , 

10. Does your family own their home? 

© Yes 
© No 

11. Does your home have an air conditioner? 

^ ©Yes 
© No 

12. Are you a member of any school clubs or 
sports teams? 

O^Yes 
C3 No 



13. Which one of the following best describes the 

I 

'\ ajtiram or curriculum you are enr^olled in? 

v*J> Advan^eSnor special college preparatory 
0 College preparatory | 
K^j Buy in ess . |f|' 

•jj) Vocal ion a I 
. V'^;>york -study 

V^?! Otner 

; yy Uii'.Vl know 



(35) 



(36) 



(37) 



(38} 



(39) 



(40) 



14. Dtd you enter that program by your own choice, 
vjtiiu you advised to enter it by teachers or coun- 
;i!/ijrs', or were you assigned to it? 
K-'j iMy nwn choice 

'Vdvisuii by counselors or teachers 

A'.i.iunud 



(41) 
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15 During this school year, have you ever talked with 
a counselor?. 
©Yes 
©No 

©Don't have a counselor (42) 

16. Think about most of the work you have to do in 
school. Is it too hard, too easy^ or just about right? 

- ©Too hard 
; ©Too easy 

; ©Just about right (43) 

17. How do your parents feel about.the grades you 
get in school? 

O Very satisfied 

© Somewhat satisfied 

Somewhat dissatisfied 
® Very dissatisfied 

© I don't know (44) 

18. Forget for a moment how teachers grade your 
school work. How do you rate yourself in school 
ability cornpared with those in your class at school? 

O 1 am one of the best * 

© i am above average 

©lam average. 

® 1 am below average 

© I am one of the poorest (45) 

19. Do you think you have the ability to complete 
college? 

©Definitely yes 
©Proiaably yes 
©Probably no 
©Definitely no 

©NoJUsufe-either way (46) 



20. How much time do you usually spend doing 
homework after school? ~ ■ 

■ © None, or almost 'hone 
@ Less than V7 hour a day 
©About hour a day ' " 
© About 1 hour a day 

©About 2 hours a day or more ' . W\ 



21. In the past week, did you do any school work or 
homework that was interesting? 
© Yes 
@ No 



148) 



22. Have either of your parents come to school this 
year for PTA, parents' days, or for parent 
conferences? 
©Yos 

©i\iu ' 14?' 



II 
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23. When a teacher says that she is going to give the 
class 8 test/ do you become afraid that you will 
do poor work? 

©Yds 
©No 



150) 



24. At school, are you often blamed for things that 
just aren't your fault? 

©No <51l 

25. Was the elementary school you went to for the 
iongest time - 

0 Alf white 
© IVlostly white 
© Mostly black 
• ©All black 

©Other (52) 

• 26. Was the junior high school you went to for the 
longest time - 
© All white 
© Mostly white 
® Mostly black . 
©All black 
© Other 

© Didn't go to junior high (53) 

27, What about the first time you went to school with 
black and white students, either in elementary or 
junior high school; were you assigned to that school, 
or did you or your parents select it? 

©I didn't go to elementary or junior high with 

black and white students 
©1 was assigned to that school 
©My parents or 1 selected that school 
® 1 don't know t54) 

28. When you first started going to school with both 
black and white students, how did your parents 
feel about it? 

©They Itked it 
©They didn't like it 
©It didn't naatter to them 
© They were angry about it 
©Never went to a school with black arid white 
students (55) 



29. How do your parents feel now about your going to 
school with both black and white students? 
If you don't go to school with both black and 
white students, answer for how your parents feel 
about the idea. 
©They like it 
©They don't like it 

© U doesn't matter to them <56l 



30, How about most of your teachers-how do you 
think they feel about blacks and whites gomg to 
the same school together? 

©They like it . 
@ They don't like it 
. ©It doesn't matter Xo tht;ni 
© Don't know 



31. How.do you think your principal feels ahoiit I: 
and whites going to the same school toij';tlu?rr* 
©The principal Ukes \\ 
©The principal doesn't like it 
©It doesn't matter to th^f fjt'ncjjji 
® Don't know 



blacks 



32. What about the student leaders and popular nudents 
at your school? How do they feiil cibout black and 
white students going to the same school together? . 
©Most of them like it 

©Most of thorn don't like it ' 
©Some like it, sonif; don't 

© Don't know rrjv) 



Here is a list of things that have happened in some 
schools. Please indicate whether or not each of these 
has happened at your school this school year. 

CO 160-55 

33. ©©Groups of black students attacking v./hite 

students. 

34. ©©Groups of white students attack iny black 

students. 

35. ©©White students complaining tnat favoritisfn is 

being shown to black students. 

36» ©© Black "students complaining, about whltt racisnrj - 
favoritism to white students. 

37. ©©Tensions have made it hard for everyone. 

38. ©©The school pretends there are no problems. 



39. Think for a moment about the three students you 
talk with most often at this school. Are they the 
same race as you? 
© Yes, all same race as me. 

© No, one or more is from another race (661 



40. Have you ever called a student of a different race 
on the phone? 

©Yes 
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41. Tins school year, have you helped a student from 
another race with school work? 

©N<. (68) 

42. This school year, have you asked a student from 
another race to help you with your homework? 

CO vrs 

© No i69» 

43. If you could choose the kind of school you would 
go to, would you pick one with: 

0 All white students 
(D All black students 

© A mixture of different kinds of students 

© Other (70) 

44. Do you think your friends would think badly of 
you if you went someplace after school with a 
student of a different race? 

© Yt.s 

©No <71) 

46, Would you like to have more friends who are of 
a different race? 

©Yes 

©No (721 

Below is a list of words. Think about most of the 
students of the other racial group in this school (not 
your own group) and mark whether or not each of 
the words describe students of the other race. 



■Does describe other group 
-Does not describe other group 
-Only one group in school 



45. 'K-J® Friuncily 

47, ©©©Keep to themselves 

4B. ^:'»©@Diimb 

49. ©©Ambitious 



(73) 
f74} 
175) 
<7G1 



hi). 1 tiink rtbout the students of a different race from 
you. Do you think they get special advantages 

.iroiijul here? 

:^4c> St m ien ts of a diffecotit lace here '^*^' 



b1 . .'Are any oJ the teachers in this school unfair to 
hktck students? 

■ ' , ■ . f * 



52. If you have a bi-racial student committee in your 
school, how effective has the committee been in 
solving problems that came up because different 
races are going to the same school? 

O No such committee 
(D Effective; it has helped 

@ Somewhat effective; it has helped a small amount 

® It hasn't really accompEished anything 

© It has done as much harm as it has done pood 

(79) 

53. How uncomfortable do you feel around students 
of a different race? 

© Generally very uncomfortable 
©Generally somewhat uncomfortable 
©Occasionally somewhat uncomfortable 
©Not at all uncomfortable (80) 

54. How often do you have class discussions about 
intergroup relations? 

©About once a week or more often 
©About once a month 
© Every few months 

® No such discussions so far i8i^ 

Below is a list of words. Think about most of the 
students in this school in the same racial group 
as you are and mark whether or not each of the 
words describes students in your own group. 



■ Does describe my group 
'Does not describe my group 



55. ©©Friendly 

56. ©© Keep to themselves 

57. ©@ Dumb 

58. ©©Ambitious 



{8'2\ 
{83\ 

(84) 
{8b) 



59. In general, do you think that white peopfe are 
smarter than black people, that black people are 
smarter than white people, or do you think that 
a person's color doesn't have anything to do 
with how smart he is? 

©White (jeople are smarter 
© Black people are smarter 

© Color doesn't have anything to do with (86) 
smartness 

60. On the whole, how would yo\^ say things are 
working out with both blacks and whites in 
the school? 

O Almost no problems 
©Some minor problems 
©Some serious problems 
©Miiny serious problems 
©School does not have both black and white 
'.ludents (87} 



I I I 
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Pl 61. The way things are going between blacks and 

whites in this school, do you think things will be 
better or worse next year? 
©Better 
©Same 
(D Worse 

©School does not have both black and white students 

188) 

62. Are any of the teachers in this school unfair to 
white students? 
©Yes 

®No 

©No white students (89) 

Think of the one adult you like best in this school. 
Now answer three questions about this person. 

63. First, are you thinking of a man or woman? 

©Man 

©Woman t90) 

64. Second, what job does the adult you like best have? 
©A regular teacher 
©An assistar^t tu a teacher 
®A counselor 
©The principal 
©Assistant principal 
©A guard or policeman 

©Some other job (91) 

65. Third, is your favorite adult white or black? 

©mite 

©Black 

©Other (92) 

66. Have you discussed women's liberation in any of 
your classes this school year? 
©Yes 

© No (93) 

67. Have you discussed the war between India and 
Pakistan in any of your classes this school year? 
©Yes 

©No m) 



68. Have you ever talked to any of your teachers or 
other adults here at school about things you are 
doing outside of school your job, a hobby, or 
something you are really interested in? 
©Yes 

©No <95) 



69. Has any adutt here at school ever told you, 
personally, not to quit high school? 
©Yes 

©No (96) 
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Has any adult here at school ever told you, 
personally, that you should go to college? 

©Yes 
©No 

Here is a list of people. In each case, mark 
whether the person was white or black. If you 
don t know, mark "Don't know." 
White 
Black 

Don't know 



(97i 



r' 



71. ©CD ©John Wilkes Booth 

72. ©CD® Hurrict Tubman 

73. ©©@ Booker T, Washington 

74. O©® F. Scott Fitzgerald 

75. ©©©Nat Turnur 

76. Which one of the following was a scientist? 

© Booker T. Washington 
©George Washington Carver 
©Paul Lawrence Dunbar 

77. Ralph Bunche was - 
©A civil rights leader 
©A U.S. Congressman 
@A United Nations official 

78. Do you think most of the rules in this school 
are fair? 

©Yes 
©No 



79. Do you think you might want to be a teacher 
someday? 
©Yes 
©No 



198' 

noo) 
non 
n02i 



n03) 



(105) 



(106) 



80. Is there any adult at this school you could talk 
to if you were upset or in trouble? 

©Yes 
©No 



(107) 



81 



Have you been in any fights at school thij 

school year? 

©Yes 

©No 



(108) 



82. In the past year, were you ever sent to the office 
because someone thought you were breaking 
some school rule? 

Yes, only once 
©Yes, two or more times 

©No (109) 
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83. During this school year, did you ever stay 
away from school just because you didn't 
want to come? 
©Never 

©Yes, for 1 or 2 days 
©Yes, for 3 to 6 days 
©Yes, for 7 to '5 days 

©Yes, for 16 or more days 1110) 



(n general, do you tend to agree or disagree 
with each of the following? 

(Ill 



124) 



84. © ©A lot of people who are smart at books 

have good common sense, too. 

85. © ©The nation which is in the right nearly 

always wins in a war. 

86. © ©Most people can be trusted. 

87. © ©When bad things are going to happen, they 

just are going to happen no matter what 
you try to do to stop them. 

88. © ©When taking a test, 1 get so nervous I 

can't think straight. 

89. © ©On the whole. I am satisfied with myself. 

90. © ©Good luck is just as important for success 

as hard work is. 

91. © ©I feel I do not have much to be proud of. 

92. © ©Some kids are just naturally lucky. 

93. © ©I feel like I dorVt really belong in th»s 

school. 

94. © ©When I make plans, I am almost sure I can 

make them work. 
95.0 ©Most people are better off Than I am. 

96. ® ©Most of the time it doesn't pay to try hard 

because things never turn out right anyway. 

97. O © A lot of what they teach you in school is 

nci worth learning. 



98 Do vou get really angry when teachers try to 
n)nkt: you do things you don*t want to do? 

©NJo (125) 



99. Everything considered, are you very happy, pretty 
happy, or not too happy these days? 

©Vnry happy 
©Prf?tty happy 

©Not too happy (126) 

100. Do you (ike the principal of this school? 

©Yes 

©No 027) 



101. Do you think you will go to college? 
©Yes 

©No (128) 

'*02, In the morning, are you usually glad to go 
to school? 
©Yes 

©No (t29) 

103. When you get punished at schoot, does it usually 
seent it's for no good reason at all? 

©Yes 

©No (130) 

104. Do you usually hate school? 
©Yes 

©No (131) 



105. Why are you attending this particular school? 

C ' was assigned here 

©My parents or I selected this school (i32) 

106. Were you a student at this school one year ago? 
©Yes 

©No (133) 



107. How do you usually get to school (please mark 
only one)? 

©Walk or bicycle 
©School bus 
©Car 

©Some other way (134) 



108. How long does it usually take you to get to 
school in the morning? 
©Less than 20 minutes 
©20-29 minutes 
©30-39 minutes 
©40-49 minutes 
©50-59 minutes 
©60-69 minutes 

©70 minutes or more (135) 



109. Is there a public high school closer to your house 
than this one? 
©Yes 

©No (136) 



110. What grade or year of school are you in now? 
© 9th Grade (Freshman) 
© 10th Grade (Sophomore or Freshman) 
© 1 Ith Grade (Junior or Sophomore) 
© 12th Grade (Senfor) (137) 
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THANK YOU FOR THE TIME AND HELP YOU HAVE GIVEN TO THIS STUDY. 
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SURVEY TEST OF EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 

lOth GRADE FORM 



PART I 



READING 



■ 10 1491 



EXAMPLES 

1® (g) © © 

2® © © ® 



3® ® © © 

4 ® (i) © © 

5® ® © © 

6® ® © © 



7 ® © © © 

8 ® © © © 
g ® ® © © 



10® © C © 

11 ■': 

12© '^'i ^c' © 



PART II 



MECHANICS OF WRITING 



HI 1U4) 



EXAMPLES 
13® © © © 

14® © © © 

15® © © © 



16® © © © 
17® © © © 
18® © © 0 
19® ® © © 
20® ® © © 



21® © © © 
22 ® © © ® 
23® © © ® 
24® © © © 
25® ® © © 



2fi L*; © ^.s- © 

27 ® © t) © 

28 ® © © ® 

29 ® © © © 

30 ® ® © © 



PART 



MATHEMATICS COMPUTATION 



. 1165 • 176) 



EXAMPLE 
31® ® © ® 



32® ® © © 
33® © © © 
34® ® © © 
35 ® @ © © 



36 ® ® © ® 

37 ® © © © 

38 ® ® © © 

39 ® ® © © 



40 ® ® © © 
41® ® © ® 
42® ® © © 
43 ® ® © ® 



PART IV MATHEMATICS - BASIC CONCEPTS 



(1 77 1861 



EXAMPLE 

44® ® © ® 



45® ® © © 

46 ® ® © © 

47 ® ® © © 
48® @ ©® 



49 ® © © © 
50® @ © © 
51 ® @ © © 



52 ® @ © © 
53® ® © © 
54 ® ® © © 



PART V 



SCIENCE 



(187 - 196) 



EXAMPLL 

55 ® © © ® 



I I I I 



56® ® © © 

57® © © © 

58 ® ® © © 

59 ® ® © © 

I I I I I 



60 ® ® © @ 

61 ® ® © ® 

62 ® ® © © 
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63® ® © ® 

64 ® ® © © 

65 ® © © © 
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national opinion research center^ 



noRC 



Aprii, 1972 



UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

6030 South Ellis Avenue. Chicago. Illinois 60637 
684-5600 Area Code 312 
JAMES A. DAVIS. Cfectc, 

PAUL B, SHEATSLEY. Suivey Research Sefvtce Dttcctor 



Dear Teacher: 

The Superintendent of Schools in your District and vour own school principal have agreed to participate in a large 
scale evaluation study of the Ennergency School Assistance Program. The U. S. Office of Education is trying to learn all 
it can that will help them at the federal level, and school administrators at the local level, to design and carry out programs 
which will effectively achieve desegregation goals. 

Participants will include 5th and 10th grade students, teachers, principals, and community leaders. 

All answers will be treated confidentially and only reported statistically. No one's name will ever be revealed or identified 
with his or her questionnaire either locally or to the Office of Education in Washington. 

Our grateful thanks in advance for your cooperation. 

Sincerely, 

Robert L. Crain 
Project Study Director 



RLCins 
5038 

OE Form No. 190 -3 



EASTERN OFFICE: • 817 Broadway New Yoik, New Ywk 10003 • Telephone: 677*4740 Aiea Code 212 
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■EES: • D. Gale Johnson. Pres. • Robert McC. Adams • Harold E. Bell • Benjamin S. Blocm • Jarnes C. Downs, Jr. 
D. Fackler • Morris H. Hansen • Harry Kalven, Ji. • Nathan Keyfitz • Wlllis^ii H. Kiuskal • Don R. Swanson 
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DIRECTIONS 



READ EACH QUESTION CAREFULLY. MARK YOUR ANSWER BY FILLING IN 
THE CIRCLE NEXT TO THE ANSWER THAT BEST DESCRIBES YOU OR WHAT 
YOU THINK. MARK ONLY ONE ANSWER FOR EACH QUESTION. UNLESS 
INSTRUCTED OTHERWISE. IF YOU WISH TO CHANGE AN ANSWER, ERASE 
YOUR FIRST MARK COMPLETELY. USE ONLY A No. 2 (OR SOFTER) PENCIL- 
NEVER USE INK OR BALLPOINT PEN. DO NOT MAKE ANY STRAY MARKS 
\H THIS BOOKLET. 



FOR NCS USE ONLY 



1 0® 
2B 0 (D 




3 ® ®KS) ®^^ ^ - 
6800 0 0 00(6) 



(30-35) 
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Piease fill in a circle for evary question. Wa have 
provided "doesn't appjy" type answer categories 
for some questions in case you feel that a question 
doesn't apply in your school. 

EXAMPLE: 

Do you presently live in 

0 Canada 

O United States 

® England 

® Mexico 



Are you currently a 

O Classroom teacher in, any elementary grades (K— 8) 

© High school teacher in academic subject 

© Speech therapist or remedial reading teacher 

©Physical education teacher 

©Counselor 

® Administrator 

©Other (What?)— , <36l 



Print 



2. Which age group are you in? 
0 25 or under 

© 26-35 
© 36-45 
© 46-55 
© 56-65 
© Over 65 

3. Are you male or female? 
©Male 

© Female 

4. What is your race? 

©Black, Negro 
©White, Caucasian 
©White, Mexican -American 
©American Indian 
©Oriental 
©Other (What?) 



(37) 



{38) 



<39) 



Print 
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5. What is the highest level of education you have 
completed? 

0 Less than one year of college 
@ 1-3 years of college 
© 4 years of college 
® More than 4 years of college 
© Master's degree 
Y^.© Graduate wo^k beyond Master's 
> © Doctor's degree 

i 



I 



(40) 



6. Everything considered, vrauld you say you are very 
happy, pretty happy, or not too happy these days? 
O Very happy 

©Pretty happy 

©Not too happy (41) 

7. On the whole, how would you evaluate the way in 
which c^esegregation is working out in your school? 
©Almost no problems 

©Some minor problems 
©Some serious problems 
©Many serious problems 

© Does not apply (42) 

8. Here is a list of things that have happened in some 
desegregated schools. Please indicate whether or not 
each of these things happened at your school. 

^o"^ (43 - 48) 

0©@A greater amount of fighting than before 

desegregation 
©©@ Minority groups demanding ethnic studies 

All students a(e learning more 
©©©Teachers from different groups are learning 

TO work well together 
©©©White students are becoming less prejudiced 
©©©New educational programs are improving 

schools 

We are interested in relations between blacks and 
whites and also between Mexican^Americans and Anglo* 
Americans in the schools. Please answer these questions 
for the appropriate groups in your school. 

9. How would you describe the contact between 
minority (black or Mexican-American)-and majority 
(white, Anglo) -group pupils in your school? 
©Very tense relationship 

Formal relationships are satisfactory, but no 
intergroup friendships 
few intergroup friendships 
©Many intergroup friendships 
©Does not apply (^9) 

10. Some educators talk about a "tipping point." They 
say that if the number of minority-group students 
in a school goes over a certain "tipping" percentage, 
it becomes almost impossible to maintain school 
quality, and white students will vvilhdraw from the 
school. In your opinion, what percentage of minority 
students is the "tipping point"? (50-51) 
© 10% 
© 20% 
© 30% 
©40% 
©50% 
©60% 
©70% 
©80% 
©90% 

©No such point 

III I 
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11. Some people say that black students would really 
be better off in alf-black schools, Others say that 
black students are better off in racially mixed 
schools. What do you think? 
O Most black students are better off in all-black 
schools 

© Most black students are tetter off in mixed 

schools <52) 



12. What about white students-do you think that white 
students are better off in all-white schools, or are 
they better off in racially mixed schools? 
©Most white students are better off in afl-white 
schools 

©Most white students are better off in mixed 

schools (531 



13. During this school year, have you taken any in- 
service training, college courses, workshops, or other 
teacher education dealing with intergroup relations 
or instruction of disadvantaged students? 
©I haven't taken any training 
©Yes, intergroup relations 
©Yes, instruction of disadvantaged 
©Yes, both intergroup relations and instruction 

of disadvantaged 
©Took training, but not on those topics 



14, Which one of the following best describes the 

amount of time you spent at those teacher-education 

sessions and preparing for them? 

© I haven't taken any training 

@ ^ day or less 

© 2 or 3 days 

© About a week 

©8-13 days 

© 2 weeks or more 

(55} 



15, On the whole, how would you evaluate the rn- 
service traming? 
© I haven't taken any training 
© It was a valuable experience for me 
©It was all right, but ) didn't learn much 
© It was mostly a waste of time, but I did learn 
something 

® It was a complete waste of time (66) 



16. Can you think of any way you have changed your 
thinking as a result of this in-service training? 
©I haven't taken any training 
©No, I can't think of anything specific 
©Yes. I can think of a specific change (57) 



17. How much time do you usually spend each day 
preparing for the next day's classes? 

© I don't spend any time in preparation 
© Approximately one hour per day 
® Approximately two hours per day 
©Approximately three hours per day or more (58) 

18. Do other teachers ever ask you for advice about 
their teaching problems? 

© Yes, often 

© Yes, occasionally 

© Yes, seldom 

© No, never <59) 

19. During the usual school day, how much time 
altogether do you have to yourself, away from 
your students? 

CD None 

© A few minutes (up to 15) 

© More than 15 minutes but less than an hour 

© An hour or more (60) 

20. As far as you know, do white (Anglo) parents come 
to school more often this year than last year, less 
often, or about the same? 

© More 
© Less 

© About the same 

© Does not apply (61} 

21. As far as you know, do minority-group parents come 
to school more often this year than last year, less 
often, or about the same? 

© More 
© Less 

® About the same 

© Does not apply (621 

22. What proportion of your white (Anglo) students 
would you say are discipline problems-cut classes, 
damage property, get into fights? 

© 20% or more 

©15^19% 

© 10-t4% 

©5-9% 

© Less than 5% 

© Does not apply (63) 



23, What proportion of your minority-group students 
would you say are discipline problems->cut classes, 
damage property, get into fights? 
© 20% or more 
© 15-19% 
© 10-14% 
©5-9% 
© Less than 5% 

© Does not apply (64) 
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24. What proportion of your white (Anglo) students 
would you say are performing adequately by your 
standards for this grade level? 
QAInnost all are doing adequate work 
©More than half are doing adequate work 
©Less than half are doing adequate work 
©Very few are doing adequate work 
©Does not apply (65) 



25. What proportion of your minority-group students 
would you say are performing adequately by the 
same standards? 

©Almost all are doing adequate work 

©More than half are doing adequate work 

© Less than half are doing adequate work 

©Very few are doing adequate work 

©Does not apply (66) 



26. A number of schools have adopted multi-ethnic texts 
which discuss minority-group leaders and portray 
minority-group characters. Are texts of this type used 
in your school? 

© Yes, most of the texts Jiscuss minority groups 
© Some of the texts are multi-ethnic, but mort 
are not 

© No, none of the texts are multiethnic (67) 



27. Have there been any special projects in this school, 
such as plays or group discussions, which deat 
openly with intergroup problems? 
©No, not to my knowledge 
© Yes, 1 know of one such project 
©Yes, several projects 168} 



28. Do you feel that you should let your students know 
how you feel about race relations, or would that 
be improper? 

© I should let them know 

©That would be improper (691 



29. How often do you have class discussions about race? 

©Once a week or more 
©Once a month 
©Once every few months 

® No such discussions so far i70) 



30. Think for a moment about the three teachers you 
talk with most often at this school. Are they the 
same racial (or ethnic) group you are? 
O Yes, all same group as me 
©No, one or more is from another group 
©All teachers in this school are the same group (71) 



31. Every teacher is bothered by some things about 
teaching. Look at this list of things that may have 
been a source of frustration to you this year. Vor 
each, fill In the circle in the "yet" column if you 
have felt this way, or the circle in the "no" 
column if you have not. (72 -7B1 

©©There is just too much work to do. 

© © Many of my students won't try to learn. 

©©The range of ability among my students makes 

it really hard to keep them all interested and 

learning. 

©©1 feel as tf I have a great deal of responsibility 

and no one to share it with. 
©@1 feel as if no one appreciates my work. 
©©Too often I, feel I don't have the training to 

solve some of the problems I am faced with. 
©@l feel the atmosphere is tense in this school. 



32. What proportion of your white (Anglo) students 
would you say have the potential to attend the 
largest state university in your state? 
©Almost all 

©More than half 
©Less than half 

©Vei-y few (79> 
©Does not apply 

33. What proportion of your minority >group students 
would you say have the potential to attend the 
largest siiate university in your state? 
©Almost all 

©More than half 
©Less than half 

©Very few <80l 
©Does not apply 

34. Do you feel scores on standardized tests are 
generally a good indicator of a pupil's ab:!:tv7 
©Yes, (jood indicator 

©No, not good indicator (B1) 



35. Are you enjoying teaching more or less this year 
than you did last year? 

©I enjoy teaching more this year than last year 
©I enjoy tv^aching less this year than last year 
©I really don't feel any difference 
© Does not apply (82) 



36. If you were starting your v^orkinq life over again,' 
would you decide vo become a teacher, or would 
you select some other career? 
© Teacher 

©Other career tSSI 
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37. How often, this school year, have you gone to the 
head of your department or the principal to get 
advice on a teaching problem you were encountering? 
01 haven't done this at all 
©I asked for advice once or twice this year 
@l asked for advice 3 to 10 tinries 
©More than 10 tin\es 

©Does not apply (84) 



38. Compared to what you think other principals in 
other schools are like, do you think this school's 
principal is better than the average, as good as most, 
or below average? 

©Principal is outstanding 

©Principal is better than average 

©Principai rs as good as most 

©Principal is below average (85) 



39. Are any of the teachers in this school unfair to 
minority-group students? 
0 Almost all of them 
© Many of them 
©A few 

©Only one teacher 
© None 

© Does not apply (86) 



40. Are any of the teachers in this school unfair to 
white students? 

©Almost all of them 
© Many of them 
©A few 

©Only one teacher 
©None 

© Does not apply (87) 



41. As far as you know, has your principal talked with 
any teachers because they have treated minority- 
group students unfairly? 
©Yes 
©No 

© No unfair teachers 

© Does not apply (88) 



42. As far as you know, has your principal talked with 
any teachers because they have treated white 
students unfairly? 

©Yes 
©No 

©No unfair teachers 

© Does not apply (89) 



43. For how many .years have you worked with pupils 
of other racial or ethnic groups-that is, with 
students from a racial (or ethnic) group different 
from your own? 

©Never 

@ 1 year {This is my first year) 
©2 years 
©3 years 
©4 years 

©5 or more years (go) 

44. As far as you know, how do each of the following 



feel about desegregation? 

Like it very much 



(91 -95) 



O©®®©© 
©@©®©® 
,©@@®©© 



r 



Like it somewhat 
Do not care 
Dislike it somewhat 
Dislike it very much 
Don't know 
Does not apply 



Most of your students 
The principal of this school 
The Superintendent of this 
school district 
0©® ® ©® © Most white teachers in this school 
©©®®©©@Most minority teachers in this 
school 

45. Listed below are some statetnents other people have 
made. For each, please mark whether you strongly 
agree, agree somewhat, disagree somewhat, or 
strongly disagree. (96 -99) 



-Strongly agree 
^ Agree somewhat 
- Disagree somewhat 
-Strongly disagree 



©©©®The amount of prejudice against 

minority groups in this country 

is highly exaggerated. 
©©©©1 would like to live in an integrated 

neighborhood. 
©©©©The civil rights movement has done 

more good than harm. 
0®@® Blacks and whites should not be 

allowed to intermarry. 

46. If you had to choose one factor which accounts 
most for failure of the Negro to achieve equality, 
which would you choose-a lack of initiative and 
drive, or the restrictions imposed by a white society? 
© Lack of initiative and drive 

@ Restrictions imposed by a white society (too) 
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47. In some schools, a student who is placed in a 
particular (Ability class will almost always stay 

in that level (jntil he graduates; in other schools, 
a fairly large number of students are changed 
into different levels before they graduate. Whet 
happens in your school? (101 1 

® We do not separate students by ability level or 

into different academic programs 
©Very few students change from one academic 

level or program to another 
(D Approximately one student out of every ten 

changes between the time he enters school 

and the time he leaves 
® More than one-tenth of the students change 

48. Would you say that your school is trying harder 
this year than it has in the past to get parents to 
visit the school or come to PTA or other parent 
groups, or is It not trying as hard? 

® School is trying harder this year 

©School is not trying as hard this year 

@ No difference (102) 



49. In the past week , have any students come to you 
to ask your advice on some problem they were 
having outside of your class? (103) 
©No 

©Yes, one did 

©Yes, two or three did 

©Yes, more than three did 



50. In some school years, a teacher learns a lot about 
education, while in other years a teacher doesn't 
learn much. This year, have you learned a lot 
about: (104.110) 

©d) new materials, new kinds of texts, 

supplementary materials? 
©©theories of teaching reading? 
©©effective methods of maintaining discipline? 
©©how to handle intergroup relations among 

students? 

©© being less afraid of other racial and 

ethnic groups? 
©© minority-group history? 
©©how better to desl with heterogenous 

classes? 



51. Compared to other schools that you know about, 
would you say that the tone of this school is more 
strict, more easy going, or about average? 
©More strict 
® More easy going 

©About average (in) 



52. Below is a list of programs which have started in 
some schools. Think about a school like this one 
which might not have any of these programs, and 
tetl us (by filling in one circle for each program) 
how helpful you think that program would be. 

(112 

' Very helpful 
> Somewhat helpful 
- Not very helpful 
-Harmful 



134) 



r' 



O©® ® Guidance counselors program 
©©®® Social worker-home visitor program 
©©®® Teacher aides 

©©®® Teacher workshops or in-service training 

for teachers or aides 
O®®® Remedial reading program 
O©®® Vocational training courses 
O©®® Minority group history or culture 

courses 

O©®® Special classrooms for underachlevers 
©@®® Special classrooms for socially or 

emotionally maladjusted 
O©®® Achievement grouping of classrooms 
O©® ® Achievement grouping within classes 
O©®® Major curriculum revisions 
O©®® Extracurricular activities geared towards 

minority students 
®©® ® Late bus for students who stay for 

extracurricular activities 
®©® ® Program for tutoring low achieving 

students 

0©®© Special program to increase parent- 
teacher contact (e.g., conferences) 

O©®® Programs to improve intergroup 
relations among students 

©©®® Program to improve intergroup 
relations among teachers 

©@®® Bi racial advisory committee of students 

©©@® Equipment for students to use, such as 
redding machines, tape recorders, 
videotape machines, etc. 

®©®® Team teaching 

®©®® Ungraded classes 

®©®® Demonstration or experimental 
classrooms 



HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS PLEASE NOTE: 
Please skip to page 10 now and answer ques- 
tions H-1 to H-9. 

COUNSELORS PLEASE NOTE: 
Please skip to page 11 now and answer ques- 
tions C-1 to C-3. 

ELEMENTARY GRADES TEACHERS 
PLEASE NOTE: 
Please turn to page 8 now and answer ques> 
tions E-1 to E-11. 
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FOR TEACHERS IN ELEMENTARY GRADES 



E-1. Are you involved in a team teaching program 
with more than one teacher (not an aide) 
sharinc; students and teaching them? 

0Yes. all day 

©Yes, part ot every day 

©Yes, on some days 

®No (1351 



E-2. Do 



you have any teacher aides working with 
I and your students? 



you and your students? 

0Yes, full time for my class 
©Yes, part time for my class 
©No 



(136) 



E— 3. How is most of the teacher aide time spent 
in your class? <PLEASE MARK ONLY ONE 
CIRCLE.) 

©I don't have an aide 
©Doing clerical and other tasks 
©Helping students with their work 
©Working with parent or community groups 
©Helping to counsel students (137) 

E~4. What ethnic group is your aide? (U you have 
aides from more than one ethnic group, mark 
"Other" and describe in box.) 
©I don't have an aide 
©Black 

©White (Anglo) 
© Mexican- American 
©Puerto Rican 
©Cuban 

©AmericanJ ndian 



©Other (What?) 




(138) 



E— 5. Is your classroom ungraded? 

©Yes 
©No 



(13S) 



E-6. In an average week, how much extra time (not 
counting homework) do most poor readers spend 
in reading? 
©None 

©1 hour to 2 hours a week extra 
©3 or more hours a week extra 



ERLC 



E— 7. In an average week, how much extra time (not 
counting homework) do most poor math students 
spend on arithmetic? 



©None 

©1 hour to 2 hours a week extra 
©3 or more hours a week extra 

E'8. I usually don't permit students to talk in 
class unless they first raise their hands. 



{141} 



©Agree 
©Disagree 

E— 9, Have you or anyone else from the r^chool 
system visited the homes of any of your 
students this school yedr? 

©Yes, visited five or more homes 
©Yes, visited three or four homes 
©Yes, visited one or two homes 
©No homes visited 

©I haven't, but don't know about others 

E— 10. We would like some additional information 
about two pupils in your class, 

A. First, think of the white (Anglo) student 
whose name is first in al^^habetical order. 
Please answer each of the following about 
that child. 

Initial of child's last name 



(142) 



(143) 



(144-150) 



Yes 
No 

Don't know 

Does not apply, ncv white students 



Does that child- 
©®@®have many friends? 
©©@®have a hobby he or she Is especially 

interested in? 
©®@®talk to you a lot about what he or 

she is doing? 
©©©©seem to !^ave a difficult home life? 
©©©©have a special interest in some 
school project? 

is that child- 
©©©©often unhappy? 
©©©©likeable around adults? 



1 1 1 I 



I B I I 



I I 
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E-10. (Continued) 

B. Now please answer the questions about the first 
minority group child in alphabetical order. 

(151-157) 

Initial of child's last name 



Yes 

No 

Don't know 

Does not apply, no minority group 
studertts 
, Does that child- 
©(1)®® have many friends? 
©©® ® have a hobby he or she is especially 

interested in? 
©©@® talk to you a lot about what he or she 
is doing? 

©©®® seem to have a difficult home life? 
©©®® have a special interest in some school 
project? 

s that child" 

©©®® often unhappy? 
©©®® likeable around adults? 

E-11. We would like you to think about ycur cifizs- 
room on the last school day before today. 

NOW answer items A - D: 

A. How many times did you have to interrupt what 
you were doing in order to tell students to stop 
talking,Jto pay attention, or to discipline them 
in some other way? <^58) 

O Only about once each hour 
© Only about once every half hour 
® Once about every 15 minutes 
©More often than every 15 minutes 



B. Offhand, how many students would you say 
paid attention to most of the school work 
during that day? *159) 

O I think everyone paid attention 

©All the students except one, two. or three 

paid attention 
©Most of the students paid attention, but 

there were more than 3 who did not 
® Less than half the class was paying attention 



E-11 (Continued) 

C. How many students participated individually" 
by reading a passage, working a problem on 
the board, etc.? 

©None • 
® One to three 
. © Four to ten 
© More than ten 
© Every student 



D. How much time each day did you spend using 
classroom discussion as a method of teaching? 

©None--my students cannot really benefit 

from it 
©About 15 minutes 
©About 30 minutes 
©An hour or more 

THANK YOU FOR THE TIME AND HELP 
YOU HAVE GIVEN TO THIS STUDY, 



(160) 



(161) 
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MARKS 
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PAGE 
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FOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 



e 



H-l. If you have a bkaciaJ student committee in your 
school, how effective has the committee been in 
solving intergroup problems and making desegre- 
gation go smoothly? 

©No such committee 
©Effective; it has helped 

©Somewhat effective; it has helped a small amount 
© It hasn't really accomplished anything 
©It has done as much harm as it has 
done good 

©It has been definitely harmful (162) • 

H— 2. Has the school organized any new bi-raciat 
extracurricular activities this school year? 

©Yes 
© No 

©Does not apply (1631 

H— 3. Has the school taken steps to make sure that 
all social clubs, band, athletic teams, etc., are 
integrated? 

©Yes, all inte^.ated 

©No, some are not integrated 

©No extracurricular activities 

©Does not apply (164) 



H~4. Does the school have a course in minority group 
history or culture? 

©Yes, more than one class 
©Yes, one class 

©No <165l 



-5. Compared to last year, as far as you know, has 
student participation in extracurricular activities 
increased, decreased, or remained the same in 
your school? 

©Increased 
© Decreased 

©Remained the same (166) 



H~6. Has the school eliminated any student dances 
because of possible racial problems? 



©Yes 
©No 



(167) 
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H— 7. Has the school eliminated any student elections 
because of possible racial problems? 

©Yes 

©No (168) 

H— 8. We would like you to think about the last 
regular class (not a test or study period) you 
had before filling in this questionnaire. 



NOW answer The f oMdwiing quest ions; " 

A. How often did you have to interrupt your 
work in that class to tell students to stop 
talking, to pay attention, or to discipline 
them in some other way? 

©Not once in that period 
©Only once or twice • 
©Three or four times 

® More than four times (1691 

B. Off-hand, how many students would you say 
were paying little attention in that class? 

©I think everyone paid attention 

©All the students except 1, 2, or 3 paid attention 

©Most of the students paid attention, but more 

than 3 did not 
©Less than half the class was paying attention (170) 

C. In that class, how many students participated 
individually in the class-by answering a ques- 
tion, reading a passage, working a problem on 
the board, etc.? 

©None 
©One to three 
® Four to ten 
©More than ten 

© Every student (171) 

H— 9. In an average series of five days of a given 
class, how often do you devote most of the 
time to classroom discussion? 

©Less than one day out of five 
©About one day in five 
©About two days in five 
©About three days in five 
©About four days in five 

©Nearly every period is mostly discussion (I72l 
THANK YOU FOR TI^E TIME AND HELP 
YOU HAVE GIVEN TO THIS STUDY. 



I I i I 



FOR COUNSELORS 



C-1. About how many different students did you see in your role is counselor lest week? 



C-2. Of that total, about how many did you see primarily for each of the reasons listad 
below? (Write in approximate number of all students and approximate number of 
. . minority group students under appropriate columns.) 



Approximate 
number of 

aM 
students 



J 



Approximate 
number of 
minority 
students 



Counseling primarily for 

Vocational counseling-'helping students decide 
what kind of work they will do after graduation 



College choice counseling-helping students choose 
a colfege and apply 

Discipline problems; truancy, breaking rules, etc. 

Handling racial problems-fights between white 
and black students, other racial issues 



Academic counseling-trying to help students do 
better academic work 



Personal counseling-not directly concerned with 
school work-help'tng students with emotional 
problems, family problems, sexual problems, etc. 



C-3. About how many of these students decided to see you without being referred 
by a teacher? 



THANK YOU FOR THE TIME AND HELP 
YOU HAVE GIVEN TO THIS STUDY. 
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PRINCIPAL'S INTERVIEW 



School District: 



Name of School ; 



Number : 



Number ; 



BEGIN DECK 1 
1-3 

4-5 KEY PUNCH 
GO TO 
PAGE 5 



Date 
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Interviewer 's 
Initials 
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1. First, I'd like to ask some questions about various categories of personnel at this 



school. HAND RESPONDENT CARD A. 



A. 

How many full-time and part-time staff 
members in each of the categories^^on the 
card are currently working at this ^' 
school? ASK A-D AS APPROPRIATE FOR EACH 


IF ANY IN A, ASK B-D. 

Of those, how many are . . . 


c. 

(Is that per- 
son/are they) 
available to 
(5th/10th) 
grade students? 


k^A JLCiVrUIM Vj»U.Ll>iVj \Ji.\ L\J 

NEXT CATEGORY. 






# Black 


# White 


^Mexican 
American 




#Full 
time 


#Part 
time 


Yes No 


Remedial reading teacher 














1 2 • 


Remedial math teacher 










i 




1 • 2 


Music or art teacher 














1 2 


Drama or speech teacher 














1 2 


Gym teacher or coach 














1 2 


Vocational education teacher 














1 2 . 


Counselor aides 














1 2 


Guidance counselor 














1 2 


Psychologist 














1 2 


Social worker 














1 2 


Speech therapist 














1 2 


Teacher aides 




' i 








C 


1 : 2 


Library aide or clerk 














1 . 2 


Librarian 














1 2 


Nurse 














1/ 2 


Audio-visual specialist 














1 2 


Truant officer/home 
visitor 














1 2 . 


Community relations 
" specialist 














1 2 


Administrator (not listed 
above) 














1 2 


Other (What?) 














- 1 2 
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ASK E FOR EACH SPECIALTY ON 
CARD A AFTER ALL A-D COM- 
PLETED FOR 1971-72 SCHOOL YR. 



HAND RESPONDENT CARD B . lato which of the categories on 
the card (does/do each of) the [SPECIALIST (S)] fall? 



# of 
certified 
specialis ts 



# certified 
teachers , 
but not 
certified 
specialists 



# college 
graduates , 
but not 
certified 
teachers 



# not 
college 
graduates 



Please look at Card A again 
and tell me how nuniy pei'sons 
in each category worked here 
either full time or part 
time during the 1970-71 
school year. 



# Full time 



# Part time 





0 
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We ve talked about special personnel. Now, please, tell me now ir.oii> regular class- 
rcrin teachers are on your s'.jff. 

Total number of regular classroom teachers: 
AS:< A AND B FOR .3ACH CATEGCHY BSFCRS GOING ON TO NISXX CATl^t:<;T<Y, 



" A. 

Approximately how tn^iny 
06 the teachers are . . 
READ CATEGORY AND RECORD 



B ELOW; THEN ASK B . | you 1 .a ve last year? 



Ai>i)r «j < i't'at:e ly how many 
(\iiiAD TATIOGORY) regular 
classroom Leachers did 



Bl-ick / 

White 

(Mexic a a-A me r ic an ) 
(American Indian) 



3. Including yourself, how -M^iiy people hold administrative positiious here? 



Total nuirifjer of ridministracors : 



ASK A AND B FOR EACH CATEGORY BE FORii GOING ON TO NEXT CATEGORY. 



A. 

Approximately how many 
administrators are . . . 
READ CATEGORY AND RECORD 
BELOW; THEN ASK B. 



B. 

Approximately how many 
(READ CATEGORY) admin- 
istrators did you have 
last year? . 



Black 

White ...... 

(Mexican-American) 
(American Indian) 



4. And how many people all together do you have on your clerical and secretarial 
staff? 

Total number of clerical and secretarial staff: 
ASK A AJEto B FOR EACH CATEGORY BEFORE GOING ON TO NEXT CATEGORY. 



Approximately how many sec- 
retaries and clerks are 
READ CATEGORY AND RECORD 
BELOW; THEN ASK B. 



B. 

Approximately how many 
(READ CATEGORY) clerks 
and secretaries did 
you have last year? 



Black 

White ...... 

(Mexican-Amer ic an) 
(American Indian) 



ERLC 
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How many clerical or para-professional positions that we've mentioned are filled by 
parents of children who attend this school? 

CODE "0" FOR None .... 0 
OR RECORD NUMBER AND CODE "1" FOR ANY . .1 

During this school year, were any teacher institutes, workshops, or other in-service 
training offered to your teaching staff? 

Yes . (ASK A) . 1 
No 2 

A. I^F YES : We'd like to know about the topics covered at some of the teacher 
institutes your teachers attended. For example, were there any 
programs which concentrated on [ITEM (1)]? NOW ASK ITEMS (2) - (4). 



Yes No I 



(I) Teaching methods? 



(2) Were there any which concentrated on 
curriculum development? . . . . . . 



(3) How about school discipline--did any 
concentrate on that? 



(4) And did any concentrate on desegregation 

and intergro. p re la t ions? I 



The next .series of questions has to do with the ways in which individuals and groups 
in thisycoinmunlty might have worked with your school during this school year. 

7. Compared to last year, has the white (Anglo) community been more active in working 
with your school, less active, or has there been no change? 



More active .... 1 10/ 
Less active .... 2 
No change 3 



8. Compared to last year, has the black (Mexican- American) community been more active 
in working with your school, less active, or has there been no change? 



More active .... 1 11/ 
Less active . . . .2 
No change ..... 3 



9. As far as you know, does this community have an adult bi-racial committee to ad- 
vise the school system on racial issues? 

Yes . . (ASK A) . . 1 12/ 

No 2 

A. IF YES : Has that committee made any 1^ 
recommendations regarding 

your school? No 2 
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10. During this school year^ approximately how many times have school personnel met 
with community or parent groups (excluding meetings with the bi-racial advisory 
committee) for the purpose of informing the community about the process of de- 
segregation here at (NAME OF SCHOOL)? 

Not at all 0 14/ 

Once or twice . . , . 1 
Three or four times . 2 
Five or more times . 3 

11. Does your school have a parent organization like the PTA or any other organized 
parent group? 

Yes . . (ASK A) ... 1 15/ 
No 2 

A. I F YES ; Think about this year's officers ah u-^ i i^l/ 

x: ^i. ^ IT , . All white 1 16/ 

of that group--are they all white 

(Anglo), all minority group, or minority group . 2 

are the officers from more than . More than one group . 3 

one (racial) group? Don't know 4 

Now, I have some questions about special classes, programs, or activities. 

12. Is there a special school in this district to which you can refer pupils with 
special learning disabilities or social adjustment problems? 

Yes 1 17/ 

No 2 



13. Has your school established any program to meet the needs of poor students for 
better nutrition, clothing, or financial help either this school year or last? 



Yes, this school year . "... 1 

Yes, last school year ...» 2 

Yes, this and last year ... 3 

No 4 



18/ 



lA. \Jhat proportion of your students would you estimate meet the federal requirements 
as disadvantaged under Title I? (If you can give me the number of students more 
easily than per cent, I can take it that way. ) 



Number: 



or 



19 id n 



15. Approximately how many pupils at this school receive free hot lunches under the 
Department of Agriculture School Lunch Program? (Per cent is OK too, if it*s 
easier. ) 



Number: 



or 



22 23 24 
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16. Has the "racial (or ethnic) composition of your student population changed since 
the 1970-71 school year? 

Yes 1 25/ 

^ . ^ 

17. In what year did the desegregation plan have the greatest effect on change in 
the racial (or ethnic) composition in your student body? 

1971 1 26/ 

] - 1970 2 

1969 . . 3 

1968 .......... 4 

1967 . . . . 5 

1966 .......... 6 

1965 or before 7 

. . .'io chaiV/i At (SKIP 

r . , iO 0. ^'J) » ' ..... 8 ^ 

18. At that time (YEAR CODED IN Q. 17), -did ^ou talk to your teachers either formally 
or informally regarding the way they should handle the new students, or did 

you feel it best to let each of them handle new students in their own way? • 

■';;j1.'o>rr i:o ii^^ncl'-^vu ...... I 27/ 

■ Let Latiiii haiidld own way . . 2 
Wasn't i.i.i.nci L >it time of 

19. Before (desegregation, ,v/as this a white or black school? 

White ......... 1 28/ 

■ BLack . 2 KEYPUNCH 

GO TO 

Mexican- American . ... 3 ^ 

PAGE 9. 

American Indian .... 4 

Built as desegregated 

school 5 ' 

Other (SPECIFY) .... 6 
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20. A, Approximately how many white students are enrolled in this school? 't; 



ERIC 



B. Are they all assigned to this school, or are some of ^O^K TO A , 
them voluntary transfers into this school? ^ ^ 1 ^ J 

All assigned l 

Some voluntary transfers 

(ASK [1]) 2 

[1] IF SOME VOLUNrARY TRANSFERS : About how many white students 

are voluntary transfers into this school? 

C. Do all (or almost all) of the white AIL assigned attend here . . 1 

students assigned to this school „ . , , , 

, . , , , . r i Some assigned here have 

attend here, or have some transferred ^ c j ^^^^i^ r-.is o " 

^i. . *. i_ 1 n transferred (ASK in . . 2 

to another public or private school? ^ l j/ . . 

(1] IF "NONE" TO A OR SOME ASSIGNED TRANSFERRED OUT TO C : About how many 
white studonts who are as'signed here have transferred to another public 
or private school? 



21, A. Approximately how many black students are enrolled in this school? # 
B. 



Are they all assigned to this school, or are seme of , ^ Clll) ^ ' 

them voluntary transfers into this school? 

All assigned 1 

Some voluntary t rans f ers 

(ASK (U) 2 

(II IF SOME VOLUNTARY TRANSFERS : About how many black students 

are voluntary transfers into this school? #: 



C. Do all (or almost all) of the black . ^ 

^ , ^ . 1 ^ li. . 1. 1 All assigned attend here . . 1 

students assigned to this school ^ 

attend here, or have some transferred Some assigned here have 

to another public or private school? transferred (ASK [1.]) . .2 

(1] IF "NONE" TO A OR SOME ASSIGNED TRANSFERRED OUT TO C : About how many 

black students who are assigned here have transferred to another public 
or private school? 



22, ASK ONLY IF SOME OTHER MINORITY GROUP CONSTITUTES 5% Mexican-American . 1 

OR MORE OF STUDENT BODY. CODE OR RECORD WHICH GROUP American Indian ' 2 

THAT IS HERE; OTHERWISK, GO TO Q. 23. ^ ^ , « 

' ^ Other (SPECIFY) . 3 



A. Approximately how many (GROUP CODED ABOVE) students are 
enrolled in this school? 



Are they all assigned to this school, or are some of 
them voluntary transfers into this school? 

All assigned 1 

Some voluntary transfers 

(ASK {1]) 2 

[1] IF SOME VOLUNTARY TRANSFERS; About how many (GROUP CODED ABOVE) 

students are voluntary transfers into this school? #: 



Do all (or almost all) of the (CROUP assigned attend here . . 1 

CODED ABOVK: assigned to this school ^^^^ ^^^^ 

attend here, or have some transferred transferred [ASK [11) . . 2 

to another public or private school? 

[1] IF SOME ASS ICNbl D HERE HAVE TRANSFERRED OUT : About how many (CRO^i? CODKO 
ABOVE) studcac.s who are assigned here have transferred to anorh^r public 
or private school? 

if: 
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ASK EVERYONE ; 

23. V1hat about religious minorities. Approximately what proportion of the student body 
here is Catholic? (Just your best guess. ) 



% I I 

29 30 31 



24. Approximately what proportion of the student body is ( 1 1 

Jewish? (Just your best gueiss.) % 

32 33 34 



25. Have this school's attendance boundaries been redrawn, or have non- contiguous 
attendance areas been created to providt! for more racial desegregation in this 
school? 

^es, boundaries redrawn 1 35/ 

s, non- contiguous 

.It tendance areas ... 2 

Yes, both 3 END 

ilcv rJcthool and bound- DEC 
aries drawn to provide 
for desegregation . . 4 

No, neither 5 



26. A. During the 1971-72 school year, did this school receive any 
[ASK ITEMS (1) - (6)]? CODE IN COL. A. 

B. How about last year (1970-71), did this school receive any 
[ASK ITEMS (1) - (7)1? CODE IN COL. B. 







A. 1971-72 


B. 1970-71 






Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


(1) 


School furnishings? 


1 


2 


1 


2 


(2) 


Funds for renovation? 


1 


2 


1 


2 


(3) 


Funds for additional space? 


1 


2 


1 


2 


(4) 


More text books than usual? 


1 


2 


1 


2 


(5) 


More testing materials than 
you usually do? 


1 


7, 


I 


2 


(6) 


Human or community relations 
literature? 


1 


2 


1 


2 


(7) 


Buses 


i/UiiitiiM 


1 


2 
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INTERVIEWER ; 

CONTINUE WITH Q. H-1 BELOW FOR HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 
OR SKIP TO PAGE 16 FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES PRINCIPAL - 



BEGIN 
DECK 2 



H-1. Does your school have a "career day" when representatives of various professions 
and occupations come to talk to the students about careers in their fields? 

Yes 1 10/ 

No 2 

H-2. Do college representatives come to your school to talk to students about their 
colleges or universities? 

Yes 1 11./ 

No 2 

H-3. Do you have a. work^study program — we mean any kind of institutionalized program 
where students both work and attend classes? 

Yes 1 12/ 

No 2 



H-4. When your present 10th graders were in 7th and 8th grades, approximately how 

many of them went to schools which had ability- grouping? Would you say almost 
all, over half, less than half, or very few? 

Almost all 1 13/ 

Over half 2 

Less than half ... 3 
Very few A 
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H-5. (HAND CARD C) Here is a card which lists three abil Lty-grouping procedures. 
Which best describes the ability-grouping procedure used in this school? 

Students are placed into prograins--college 
preparatory, vocational, etc. , by their 

own choice* (ASK A-C) . . 1 14/ 

Students are placed into program^ or academic 
tracks primarily on the basis of test 

scores or teachers* recommendations • (ASK A-C) . . 2 

We don't have academic programs or tracks, 
either because the school is too small or 
because we disapprove of tracking (GO TO Q. H-7) . 3 

A. Approximately what proportion of the 10th grade academic classes--English, 
Math, Social Studies, etc. --are separated by program, so that students are 
in class only with students in their a'oility-group level or program? 
(READ CATEGORIES) 

All 1 15/ 

More than half ... 2 

About half 3 

riv'.'j 'n.in halt: ... 4 

B. Are the nou- academic clabses, such as homo. luom, gyin^ hoalth, music, art-- 
separated by ability-group levels or tracks? 

Yes, all are separated . 1 16/ 

Some are separated ... 2 

None nre separated ... 3 

C. How many different levels of lOth grade English are there in this school? 

One . . I 17/ 

Two 2 

Three 3 

Four 4 

Five 5 

Six 6 

Seven or more ... 7 
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DECK 2/3 



INSTRUCTIONS FOR THIS PAGE; CHECK SCHOOL ENROLLMENT BY RACE ON PAGE B . 



IF BOTH BLACK AND WHITE STUDENTS, ASK H-7— H-10; THEW GO TO H-13. 

IF NO WHITE STUDEI^rS (NONE TO Q. 20A) , ASK H-8 & H-IO ONLY. 
IF NO BLACK STUDENTS (NONE TO Q. 2IA) , ASK H-7 & H-9 ONLY. 

IF 57, OR MORE OTHER MINORITY GROUP (Q: 22, PAGE 8), ASK H-7--H-10 
AS APPROPRIATE AND ALSO ASK H-11 & H12. 



H- 7, A. How many white 10th graders were 

enrolled here last fall (September, 1971)? ^ ^ ^ 



NUMBER OF 
STUDENTS 



B. How many of them have been expelled? ...... 

C, How many of them have dropped out of school now? 

H- 8. A. How many black 10th graders were 

enrolled here last fall (September, 1971)? . . 

B. How many of them have been expelled? . , 

C. How many of them have dropped out of school now? 



18 19 20 21 



22 23 



24 25 26 



27 28 29 30 



31 32 



33 34 35 



H- 9. A, How many white seniors (12th graders)' are 
enrolled here now? . ^ . . . 



B. Approximately how many of them plan to go to 
college? : 

C. Of the others, how many, if any, do you know 
have obtained employment for after graduation?. 



36 37 38 39 



40 41 42 A3 



44 45 46 



H-10. A. How many black seniors (12th graders) are 
enrolled here now? 



B, Approximately how many of them plan to go to 
college? 



C. Of the others, how many, if any, do you know 

have obtained employment for after graduation?. , . 



,H-11, 



A. How many (GROUP CODED IN Q. 22) 10th graders were 
here last fall (September, 1971)*? ........ 



B. How many of them have been expelled? . , . . . . 

C. How many of them have dropped 6^*c of school now? 



' 47 48 49 50 



52 



5r 



37 



55 56 57 



10 11 12- 13 
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14, 15 



17 



H-12. A. How many (GROUP CODED IN Q. 22) seniors are 
enrolled here now? . . . 



B. Approximately how many of them plan to go to 
college? . . 

, C, Of the others, how many, if any, do you know 

have obtained employment for after graduation? 



19 20 21 22 



J 



23 24 • 25' 



o 
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H-13. Are the student government officers in your school all of the same racial 
(ethnic) group, or are they from different groups? 

All same . , .. 1 29/ 

Different . . 2 

H-14. Are the cheerleaders in your school all of the same racial (ethnic) group,; or 
are they from different groups? 

All same . , , . 1 30/ 
. " ' Different . , . 2 

H-15. During this school year, how many students in your school have been warned 
or disciplined because of inappropriate dress or hair length? 



NUMBER OF STUDENTS: 



,31 32 33 



H-16, How did your football team do this school year--was the team undefeated or lost 
only one game, did they win more than half their. games, or less than half? 

No football team . . . . , 1 34/ 

^ Undefeated or lost only 

one game 2 

Won more thani half their 
games .^3 

Won less than half their 
. • ' game s 4 

H-17. How about your basketball team this school year — was the team undefeated or lost 
one game, did they win more than half their games, or less than half? 

No basketball team .... 1 35/ 

Undefeated or lost only 
one game ........ 2 

Won more than half their 
games ......... 3 

Won less than half their > 
games 4 

cj END OF DECK 3 

NOW CONTINUE WITH Q. 27, PAGE 18. 
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BEGIN 
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27. Uhen this school year started, did your scnool develop any sort of contingency 
plan in case of any sort of racial (intergroup) difficulty? 

Yes 1 10/ 

No i 

vg. During this schoollyear^ has this school been kept closed any days or has it 
closed early because of racial (intei'group) tensions or problems? 

Yes 1 11/ 

No 2 



29. What about last year- -was the school kept closed any days or did it close early 
because of racial (intergroup) tensions or problenis? 

Not close<^. I 12/ 

Closed one or more days . 2 



TO. During this school ye.ir, have you held any faculty meetings specifically to 

discuss problems of desegreg;i I: ion or to deal with racial (intergroup) issues? 

Ves 1 13/ 

No 2 



ERLC 



''>iiring this school y«'Hr, li^s i '^«> ;itu;Mion L;:quir*'i| th.it you ijtirj^ ;niy :T.rni'.*s to 
the faculty, talk to iicnlty rriubei'i; i nd i vidiij I ly or in groups, or do anything 
else to help them handle ract^tl (intergroup) icjsues? 

Write memos 1 

Talk with faculty members 

individually or in groups . . 2 

Other (SPECIFY) . 3 

No,, none of these 4 



32. This school year, have * ^u c;i 1 led any assemblies on racial ( i nter^^roup) isjues, 
or on current events l^.j vng to do ^v^ith race (or ethnicity)? 

Yes 1 15/ 



No 2 



33. Have you received any memoranda during this school year from the superintendent of 
your school district giving suggestions or guidelines about how to make desegrega- 
tion go more smoothly? 

A. IF YES: Did you find these . jggestions or " '^^^^ ' ^ -^Z 

guidelines helpful, or were you No 2 

doing something like that already, 
or did you think the suggestions 
weren t useful to you? 

Found them helpful ...... 1 17/ 

Already' doing something like 
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34, What was the average daily absenteeism rate for this school in January 1972? 

% absent 



.57. tn your opinion, are tesL iscutns 
generally a good indicator of a 
pupil's ability? 



Yes , i^ood indicator . . 1 
No, not good indicator . 2 



18 19 20 



21/ 



35. Has the absenteeism of minority group students been greater or less in this 
school year than in 1970-71, or about the same? 

Greater 1 

Less 2 

No change 3 

No minority group students 

last year 4 

36. Has the absenteeism of white (Anglo) students been greater or less this school 
year than it was in 1970-71, or about the same? 

Greater 1 

Less 2 

No change 3 

Mo '-jliKe ':i:u<Ii iits last year . . 4 



22/ 



23/ 



38. What was the most recent--preferably Spring 1970 .rodinn or m<*'.an achieve. «;fit: /,ci^rii 

Tor jOKix school on some standardized acliieveiLKint i.^^yt? We wouJ.d pretlet' ,'ii:orr.s for 

st.iidt.iiLs now in (3th/10t;h) grade, but the median oi: -tioan score for a grd^Ui ol.ostj to 
the (5th/10th) would be all *-ight. 



INTERVIEWER: 



SCORE: 

FIND OUT INFORMATION [^CESSARY TO COMPLETE A-D. 



If. the score the mean or the median? 



What is the name of the standardized test? 



Mean 

Median . . . . 
Other (SPECIFY) 



CODE SEASON AND WRITE IN YEAR TEST GIVEN, 

SEASON 



Spring 

Fall 

Winter 



YEAR: 



CODE GRADE LEV^IL TESTED FOR WHICH YOU GOT TEST SCORE. 

^ 3th 



ERLC 
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39. We're interested in your personal opinion of the quality of teaching of the 
white and black (minority group) teachers in this school. 

A. First, if you had to divide the white teachers^ into three categories-- 
good, average, and poor --what 'proporti on would;, you put in each? 



7o good 24-26 

% average 27-29 

% poor 30-32 

No white teachers in school . . 0 

B. Ho\? about black (minority group) teachers- -what proportion of the black 
te;ichers would you put into each of the three categories? 



7o good 
% average 
Vo poor 

No black teachers in school . . 0 



33-35 
36-38 
39-41 



Some people say that black students would really be better off in all-black schools. 
Others say that blacks are better off in racially mixed schools. Which do you think 
--that READ CATEGORIES. 

Most black students are better 

off in all-black schools » . 1 42/ 

or 

Most black students are better 
off in mixed schools .... 2 



41. What about white students--do you think that most white students are better off in 
all-white schools, or are they better off in racic^lly mixed, schools? 

Most white students are better 

off In all-white schools . . 1 43/ 

or 

Most white students are better 
off in mixed schools .... 2 



42* This school year, have you hdd time to observe any classes, or does your schedule 
not allow for that? 



..21- DECK 4 

43. Now I will read some sta terrtents other Driople have i:iade. For each, please tell rae ' 
whether you strongly agree, agr-^e somewhat, disagree somewhat, or strongly disagree 







Strongly 
agree 


Agree 
somewhat 


Disagree 
somewhat 


Strongly 
disagree 




A. 


First, the amount of preju- 
dice against minority groups 
in this country is highly 
exaggerated 


1 


Z 


J 




45/ 


B. 


You would like to live in an 
integrated neighborhood 


1 


2. 


3 


4 


, 46/ 


C. 


The civil rights movement 
has done more good than ^ 
harm 




2 


30 


^ 0 


47/ 



D. Blacks and whites should not 
be allowed to intermarry 



44. If you have to choose one factor which accounts most for failure of the Negro to 
achieve equality, which would you choose-'a lack of initiative and drive, or the 
restrictions imposed by a white society? - • 



A Irick of initiative and drive 1 

Restrictions imposed by a 

white society J .... 2 



49/ 



45. The amount of violence varies from community to community and school to school. ^ 
Thinking about the entire current school year here at (NAME OF SCHOOL), how many 
instances of a student being hurt in a fight seriously enough to require hospitali- 
zation have occurred? CODE 0^ LINE FOR ITEM A. NOW ASK B-F UN SAME WAY. 



NUMBER OF INSTANCES 



None 


One 


Two 


Three 


Four or 
more * 



A. A student being hurt in a fight 

seriously enough to require hospitali- 
zation? r 



50/ 



B. 


A student being hurt seriously enough in 
a fight to require attention by a doctor 
or nurse? 


0 : 


1 


2 




4 


51/ 


C. 


A student's locker being broken into? 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


52/ 


d: 


How many instances of a student being 
robbed by a gang or group of other 
students have occurred this school year? 


0 


1 


2; 


3 


4 


53/ 


E. 


A teacher being ^attacked by a student? 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 _ 


.54/ 


F. 


-A robbery of school property worth 
"over $50? 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


55/ 



•0 
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a6. Arc you enjoying your work more this year than last year, or luss, or about tho 
Sfline? 

More 1 56/ 

Less 2 

Same 3 

•^7. Some educators say that the principal of a school can have a very important effect 
on how well his students do in school; others say that so much depends upon the 
teachers, the family background of the students, and the school d is tr ic t ' s . f inance s 
that there is little a principal can do. Which comes closest to how you feel? 

Principal can have an important 

effect 1 57/ 

Much depends on others; prin- 
cipal can do little 2 

Compared to superintendents in other districts in this part of the country, how 
would you rate your superintendent in his overall abi 1 i ty - -outs tand ing, better 
than most, about average, or below average. 

Outstanding 1 58/ 

Better than most . . 2 
About average .... 3 
Below average .... 4 

A9. As far as you know, how do (ITEM A) feel about desegrega t ^on--do thoy like it vtry 
much, like it somewhat, dislike it somewhat or dislike it very much? 
(NOW ASK B & C IN SAME WAY. ) 







Dislike 


Dis like 








Like it 


Like it 


it 


it 


Don't 


Don* t 


Doesn ' t 


very much 


somewha t 


somewhat 


very much 


know 


care 


apply 



Most white 
teachers in this 
school 



59/ 



B. Most minority 

teachers in this 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 60/ 

school 

C. The superintendent 

of your school 1 2 3 4 5 6 ///////// 61/ 

district 



50. How do you feel about desegrega tion--do you (READ CATEGORIES)'? 

Like it very mvch . . 1 



62/ 
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51. What would you say is the worst problem your school is having this school year? 
(PROBE: In what way is that a problem?) 



52. As far as you are concerned, has the busing program had any particular advantage 
or disadvantage at this school? 

Yes .... (ASK A & B) 1 63/ 

No 2 

No busing program ... 0 



IF YES: 



A. 




B. 


What are the advantages? (PROBE: 


What 


are the disadvantages? (PROBE: 


What other advantages can you 


What 


other disadvantages?) 


think of?) 






IF NONE CODE .... 0 AND ASK B. 


IF 








V.M...) 

4 
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Up to now, we have been talking about the school, about teachers, students, and your 
view of things in your role as the principal. Now let's finish up with a few questions 
about yourself and your own background. 

53. Which age group are you in? READ CATEGORIES: 25 or under , . . i 64/ 

26-35- 2 

36-45 3 

46-55 4 

56-65 5 

Over 65 6 

54. What is the highest level of education 1-3 years of college .... 1 65/ 
you have completed? 4 years of college 2 

More than 4 years of college 3 

Master's degree 4 

Graduate work beyond 

Master ' s 5 

Doctor's degree 6 



55. A. What is the highest level 
of education your father 
completed? CODE IN COL. A. 

B, What is thi highest level 
of education your mother 
completed? CODE IN COL. B. 



56. Was the high school from which you graduated in 
this state or another state? 







A. 




B. 




Father 


Mother 


No formal schooling . 


00 


66-67/ 


00 


68-69/ 


Less than 5 grades 


01 




01 




5 to 7 grades , . . . 


02 




02 






03 




03 




9 to 11 grades . . . 


04 




04 






05 




05 




1-3 years of college. 


06 




06 




4 years of college 


07 




07 




Master's degree . . . 


08 




08 




Doctor's degree . . * 


09 




09 





This state . , 1 
Another state . 2 
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37. Was the college from which you received your 
bachelor" s degree segregated or integrated? 



Segregated 
Integrated 



58. How long have you been 
principal of this 
school? 



One year (This is my 1st year) . 1 
Two years 2 

Three years 3 

Four years .4 

Five or more vears 5 



71/ 



72/ 



Thank you very much for your time. 



You have been most helpiul. 



7/^ * 
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United States Office of Education. Study * 

Evaluation of ESAP 
and 

Study of the Process of School Desegregation 
ESAP PROJECT DIRECTOR INTERVIEW 



\ 

Before going to field : . 

COPY NAMES OF SAMPLE SCHOo\s IN THIS DISTRICT FROM YOUR SCHOOL ROSTER TO: 
CARD 1; 

TO Q. 7/ PAGE 3; AND 

TO SEPARATE SUPPLEMENTS FOR EACH "SCHOOL 



Optional Introduction ; . 

^ I'm ■ . ■ from the National Opinion Research Center. 

As you know,, we are working with the U.S. Office of Education' to . 
study the impact of ESAP and other compensatory education programs. 
We^^need to get .the knowledge and opinions of people who have worked 
wi th. -these programs on a. local level so that the Office of Education 
may incorporate such, knowledge in their planning of future programs. 

School District: 



Respondent * s Name : 
and Title: 



IF R IS .NOT ESAP DIRECTOR LISTED ON FACE SHEET, GIVE REASON FOR CHANGE. 



, ■ -1- 

form . ■ 



-2- 



TIME 


AM 


BEGAN : 


?M 
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Of all the various educational programs and innovations you know about, which one 
do you think has turned out to have the most effect in raising achievement levels 
of the students involved. (PROBE: Why is that?) 



Is there some program you or other school staff here would like to sec implemented 
but for which you have been unable to get ESAP or other funding? 



IF YES : DESCRIBE. IF NO : CHECK HERE [ | 



3. Who participates in planning and developing ESAP programs in this district? 



I need to find out details about the use of ESAP (Title 45) funds in this 
school district. How much money was granted to the district by ESAP for the 

1971-72 school year? i , 1 , , , , 10-16 

$ 



5. A. On what date was tnis year's (1971-72) ESAP grant approved for this district? 

DATE: 

B. What is the earliest date (approximately) by which programs or personnel paid 
for by this year's (1971-72) ESAP grant became operational in this district? 

DATE: 
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And how much money did this district rec^ve from ESAP during the 1970-71 school 
y^ar'i ____________ 17-23 

$ ' ' ^ ^ ^ ' ^ ' 



7. HAND RESPONDENT CARD 1. 

A. On this card i have a list of schools in our sample. To make sure that I 
have each one in the correct category^ please tell me whether or not any 
ESAP funds have been allocated to that school during this 1971-72 school 
year. CODE YES OR NO IN COLUMN A. 

IF ANY ESAP FUNDS IN DISTRICT LAST YEAR (Q. 6), ASK B. 

B. Please tell me for each school on the card whether or not they received any 
ESAP funas last year (1970-71). CODE YES OR NO IN COLUMN B. 



(DECiC b/iU) (DECK b/ LI) 



School Names 


A. 

Funds this year? 
1971-72 


B. 

Funds last year? 
1970-71 


Yes No 


Yes No 








1 2 


1 






1 




1 2 


1 2 








1 2 


1 2 








12 


1 2 








1 2 


1 2 


to 




1 


1 2 


1 2 








1 2 


1 2 








1 2 


1 2 



o 
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7. (Cont»d) • ' 

FOR DISTRICTS WITH MORE THAN 10 SAMPLE SCHOOLS: 



(DECK 6/10) 



(DECK 6/1 1) V 



ERLC 



School Names ' . 


A. 

Funds this year? 
1971-72 


B. . . • 
Funds last year? 
- 1970-71 




Yes No 


Yes 


No ; 




12 


1 


2 




1 2: 


1 2 




1 2 


1 2 




1 2 ; 


1 2 




1 2 


1 2 




1 2 ' 


12 




1 ; 2 


1 2 




1 2 


. 1 2. 




1 2 


1 2 ■ 




1.2V 


1 2 




1 2 


1 . 2 




.1 2 


1 2 




I 2 


1 2 




- 1 • 2 


1 2 




1 -2 


1 . 2 




1 2 ; ^ 


.1 2 
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I'm going to ask you for details about the use of ESAP funds at schools in our sample 
in this district. But before I do, I'd like to find out about ESAP funds used for 
community-wide programs or for more than one school so that the programs or personnel . 
involved could not be cor\ectly described as at an individual school, 

8. Were ESAP funds used to pay personnel hired on a corimunity-wide basis, such as 

anyone involved in lorjg-range planning for the discr^'ct, or in communi'-y relations, 
or in a centrally located remedial or tutorial progr. available to children from 
various schools? 

IF YES ; DESCRIBE. IF NO ; CHECK HEEIE LH AND GO 10 Q. 9, ^ 

24-25/ 



(DECK 6/12) 



A. 

CARD 1. 

From which of the schools on this list 
(do/did) teachers or pupils participate 
; in that program? 


B. 

ASK FOR EACH SCHOOL NAMED IN A: (Are/ 
Were) (fifth/tenth) grade pupils or 
teachers involved? 


Yes, p pils l^fes, teachers | No, nei ther 




12 3 




1 - 2 3 . 




1 2 3 




1 2 " 3 




1 2 3 




12 3 



9. Vere (these or similar) community-wide personnel provided by ESAP funds during 

the last school year (1970-71)? 26/9 

Yes, same or similar 1 

No, not provided last year , . 2 

Differences in this category 
last year (DESCRIBE BRIEFLY) 3 
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10. Were any district-wide or inter-school :eacher education programs^ Institutes., or 
workshops paid for by ESAP funds? IF YES : DESCKIBE. IF NO : CHECK flERE | [ ' AND 

GO TO 
Q. 11. 

27-28/ 



DECK 6/13) 



A. 

CARD 1. 

From which of the schools on this list (do/did) teachers 
participate in that program? 


B, 

ASK FOR EACH SCHOOL NAMED 

IN A: (Are/were> teachers 

of (fifth/tenth) grade 
pupils involved? 

Yes 1 No 




1 2 




1 2 




1 2 




1 2 




1 2 




1 2 



11. Were (these or similar) teacher education programs provided by ESAP funds during the, 
last school year (1970-71)? 29/9 

Yes, same or similar 1 

No; not provided last year . . , , 2 

Differences in this category 

last year (DESCRIBE BRIEFLY) . . 3 
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12. Were any of the supplies, equipment or materials purchased by ESAP funds made 
available dis trict -wide or to more than one school so that you can't actually 
specify which school they belong to? IF YES ; DESCRIBE, IF NO ; CHECK HERE | 1 

AND GO TO Q. 13. 
30-31/ 



(DECK 6/14) 



A. 

:ard 1. ■ 

From which of the schools on this list (do/ 
did) teachers or pupils use the equipment 
or m;iterLalsV 


B. 

ASK FOR EACH SCHOOL NAMED IN A : (Are/ 


Were) (fifth/tenth) grade pupils or 
teachers involved? 


Yes, pupils |Yes, teachers |No, neither 




1 2 3 




1 2 3 




1 2 3 




1 2 3 




1 2 3 




1 2 3 



\3» Were (these or similar) supplies and equipment provided by ESAP funds during 
the last school year (1970-71)? 

Yes, same or similar , 1 32/9 

No, not provided last year ... 2 

Differences in this category 

last year (DESCRIBE BRIEFLY) . 3 
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14. Were ESAP funds used for any other programs or other purposes that affected more 

than one school in the district? IF YES : DESCRIBE. IF NO ; CHECK HERE Q[] AND 

GO TO Q. 15. 

33-34/ 



(DECK. 6/ 15) 



A. 

CARD 1. 

From -which of the schools on this card (are/ 
were) teachers or pupils Involved in 
that program 


B. 

ASK FOR EACH SCHOOL NAMED IN A: (Are/ 


Were) (fifth/tenth) grade pupils 
or teachers involved? 


Yes. pupils 1 Yes , teachers No, neither 




12 3 




12 3 




1 2 3 ' 




1 2 3 




1 2 3 




1 2 3 



15. Were (these or similar) programs paid for by ESAP funds during the last school year 
(1970-71)? 

Yes, same or similar 1 35/9 

No, not provided last year . . 2 

Differences in this category 
last year (DESCRIBE BRIEFLY) 3 



Next J I have a series of detailed questions about the schools listed on Card 1, I'll 
start with (NAME OF SCHOOL), and we can either go through them all for one school or ask 
each question for the whole group of schools before going on to the next question--which-- 
ever plan seems most convenient to you. AFTER ALL SUPPLEMENTS, RETURN TO Q. 16, PAGE 9. 

IF THERE ARE MANY SCHOOLS^ COMPLETE THIS QUESTIONNAIRE, LEAVE THE SUPPLEMENTS FOR ESAP 
DIRECTOR TO COMPLETE^ AND ARRANGE TO PICK THE SUPPLEMENTS UP OR LEAVE BUSINESS REPLY 
ENVELOPE FOR ESAP DIRECTOR TO MAIL TO NORC, CHICAGO. 
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I 








A. 


Have 


any previously all black high schools in this district 


Yes| 


No 






been 


closed or converted into vocational or special schools? 


1 


2 


36/9 


B. 


Have 
been 


any previously all black high schools in this district 
integrated as high schools? 


1 


2 


37/9 


C. 


Are 


any previously all black high schools still all black? 


1 


2 


3§/? 



17. A. 



20. 



ASK ITEMS (l)-(4) ; IF YES, ASK B BEFORE GOING 

TO NEXT ITEM. 



(1) Has there ever been a boycott in this 

district because of desegregation? 39/9 



A. 


B. IF YES TO A: 


Yes 


No 


In what year 
was (that /the 
most recent) ? 



(2) Are there any segregated private schools in 
this community? 42/9 



(3) Was there any effort made to defeat the 
superintendent or school board in an 
election since desegregation of schools? 45/9 



40-41/99 



43-44/99 



46-47/99 



18. 


Has 


there 


been 


a protest by whites 


this 


ye ar? 


Yes . 


. 1 


















No . 


. 2 


48/9 


19. 


Has 


there 


been 


a protest by blacks 


this 


ye ar? 


Yes . 


. 1 


















No . 


. 2 


49/9 



Wlien was the most recent large protest by blacks here in 
(NAME OF COUNTY OR CITY) about a civil rights issue 
such as employment or education? (By large, I mean 
where there were demonstrations for more than one day, 
with arrests, or violence, or large numbers of people 
involved. ) 



1971 
1970 



00 

01 



1969 02 

1968 ^3 

1967 04 

1966 05 

1965 06 

1964 07 

1963 or earlier 08 

Never 09 



50-51/ 
99 



21. In what year did this district first assign black 
students to attend previously all white schools? 
DO NOT COUNT VOLUNTARY TRANSFERS. 



1971 00 

1970 01 

1969 02 

1968 03 

1967 04 

1966 . .... 05 

1965 06 

1964 ..... 07 

1963 or earlier 08 

Never 09 



52-53/ 
99 
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22. In what" year did this district desegregate all 
of its previously white schools^ or are some 
still all white? 



1971 

1970 

1969 

1968 

1967 

1966 ...... 

-1965": "TT". . . 

1964 

1963 or earlier , 
Some still white 



0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 



54-55/ 
99 



23. In what year did this district first require 
white students to attend previously all 
black schools? 

DO NOT COUNT VOLUNTARY TRANSFERS. 



24. 



1971 

1970 

1969 ...... 

1968 ...... 

1967 ...... 

1966 

1965 ...... 

1964 

1963 or earlier . 



0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 



Never . 9 



56-57/ 
99 



In some districts the desegregation plan requires that some students attend schools 
that are not the nearest to their home. 

A, Approximately how many^ if any^ white students here attend a school that is 

not the nearest school to their home for purposes of desegregation? 58-63/ 

99 

Number: 



B. Approximately how many^ if any^ black students here attend a school that is 



not the nearest school to their home? 



Number: 



64-59/ 
99 



25. During the 1970-71 school year what was the current expenditure per pupil in average 



daily attendance? 



$ 



70-73/ 
9999 



26. Is the school board here elected at large^ elected from districts^ or appointed? 

Elected-^ 74/9 

at large 1 

from districts ... 2 

Appointed 3 
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27. Is the superintendent in this district elected or appointed? 

Elected 1 75/9 

Appointed 2 

28. Did (you/the superintendent) hold another position in this district before becoming 
superintendent? 

Yes 1 76/9 

No 2 

Thank you very much for your assistance. 

INTERVIEWER REMARKS 
TO BE FILLED OUT IMMEDIATELY AFTER INTERVIEW. 

A. CODE RESPONDENT'S RACE /ETHNICITY : B. CODE SEX: 

Black 1 77/ Male 1 78/ 

White 2 Female 2 

Mexican- American ... 3 

C. Time Ended: E. Date of Interview: 

D. Total Length: F. Signature of 

Interviewer; 

G. Number of supplements completed during interview (ENCLOSE THEM 

WITH THIS INTERVIEW) 

Plus number of supplements I left- with ESAP Director to complete 

(LIST SPECIFIC SCHOOLS ON BACK OF FACE SHEET) + 

I. Equals total supplements for this school district (should also 

equal total number of schools listed in Q. 7) = 

J. IF ONE OR MORE IN H ; What will ESAP Director do with the supplements? 

Hold them for me 

to pick up on ... 1 

(date) 

Mail them to NORC, Chicago in 

Business Reply Envelope .... 2 

Other (SPECIFY) 3 
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NATIONAL OPINION RESEARCH CENTER 
— University ofj Chicago 



U. S. Office of Education Study 
Evaluation of ESAP 
and 

Study of the Process of School Desegregation 



"School District: 



Please answer all of the questions in this booklet for the above 
school. All questions can be answered by either making a (>/) in 
.a box, writing in a number, or giving a short description in your 
own words. If a question does not seem to apply or the answer is 
*'none/' please write that in so that we will know our .information 
is complete. 



Supplement for: 



School 



S-1 




^ ' S-2 

S-1. A. During this school year (1971-72), did ESAP (Title 45) pay for any teacher 
(or .teacher, aide) preparation programs, institutes, workshops, or other 
in-service training programs for personnel at this school (other than dis- 
trict-wide programs that you may have told me about already)? 



IF .YES: DESCRIBE. IF NO; CHECK HERE 




B. Did fifth or tenth grade teachers participate? 

Yes, fifth . . . [~l 

Yes, tenth , , . 

S-2,. Were teacher or teacher aide preparatory programs paid for by ESAP for this 
school last year .(1970.-71)? 



Yes, same or similar 
No, no programs , , 



□ 
□ 



Different programs i 1 

PLEASE DESCRIBE ..... | | 
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.S-3. A. During this school year (1971-72), did ESAP (Title 45) pay for any team 
teaching, ungi.-adod classrooms, remedial or other special classes, or any 
other new techniques at this school? 



IF YES: DESCRIBE. IF NO; CHECK HERE 



□ 



B, (Is /was) the fifth or tenth grade involved in these special classes or 
new techniques? 

Yes, fifth grade . 

Yes, tenth grade . . . . . □ 

No. neither . 



S-4. Last year (1970-71), did ESAP funds pay for any special classes or new 

techniques for this school? / j 1 

Yes , same or \'s imllar , . . | | 

No, none 

□ 

Different (PLEASE DESCRIBE) □ 



S-5. A. During this school year (1971-72), did ESAP . (Title -45 ) funds pay for any 
programs of physical care for the students at this school-- things such as 
free hot lunch programs or medical or dental care? 



IF YES: DESCRIBE. IF NO: CHECK HERE 




B. IF YES : (Are/Were) fifth or tenth grade students involved? 

Yes, fifth . . . 

Yes, tenth . . . ["] 

EV^C ^""^ neither . . . □ 



S-4 

S-6. Were physical care programs paid for by ESAP for this school last year (1970-71)? 

Yes, same or similar program , . . | | 

No, no physical care program , . . | | 



Different programs 
(PLEASE DESCRIBE) 



□ 



S-7. A; During this (1971-72) school year, did ESAP (Title 45) pay for any (other) 
special curriculum revisions at this school--besides what you may already 
have mentioned? 



IF YES: DESCRIBE. ■ IF NO: CHECK HERE 



□ 



. I ■ 

B. IF YES : (Is/Was) the curriculum for the fifth or tenth grade involved? 

Yes, for f if th q | | 

Yes, for tenth | ( 

No, neither . . ...... □ 

3-8. Were curriculum revisions paid for for this school by ESAP last year (1970-71)? 

^ Yes, same or simiilar . . | | 



No^ no curriculum revi- 
sions last year . . . 



□ 



Different revisions i 1 

■. (PLEASE DESCRIBE) .-. | | 
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S-9. 


A. 

At this school, hew many full- and 
part-time specialists (LISTED BE- 
LOW) are paid for by ESAP funds 
during the 1971-72 school year? 
(Please do not include personnel 
hired on a community-wide or dis- 


B. 

How many are ~- 


0. 

Available 
to 

5th or 10th 
grade? 


D. 

How many 
staff mem- 
bers in 
this 

category 
did ESAP 
provide 
last year 
(19/0-71)? 


CARD 
2 




may have mentioned 
before. ) 


Full 
time 


Part 
time 


Black 


White 


Mex- 
Am. 


Other 


5th 


Yes, 
10th 


No 


Remedial reading teacher 






















Remedial math teacher 






















Music or art teacher 






















Drama or speech teacher 






















Gym teacher or coach 






















Vocational education teacher 






















Counselor's aides 


















^ 




Guidance counselor 






















Psychologist 






















Social worker 






• 
















Speech therapist 






















Regular (non-s pecialist ) 
classroom taacher 























Teacher aides 
















• 






Library aide or clerk 






















Librarian 






















Nurse 






















Audio-visual specialist 






















Truant officer/home visitor 






















Community relations 
s pecialis t 






















Administrator (not listed 
above) 






















Other (What?) 
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A. 

During this school year (1971-72) did 
ESA? £unds pay for materials and 
equipment for this school? (Please do 
not include any materials you may 


B„ 

Is this available 
to the' 5th or I'Oth 
grade? 


c. 

Was this paid for 
by ESAP las t year 
(1970-71)? 


have mentioned earlier as be* 
longing to more than one 
school - ) 


Yes 


No 


Yes, 
5th 


Yes, 
10th 


No 


Yes 


No 


Text books 
















Other written teaching 
materials 
















Reading machine or other 
instructional ecjuipment 
















Audio visual equipment 
















Testing materials 
















Human or community relations 
literature 
















Recreation equipment 
















Office supplies 
















School furnishing 
















Renovations 
















Additional space 
















Were buses paid for by ESAP 
last year? CODE IN COL. C. 








///////, 









S-ll. What other programs or services at this school were paid for by ESAP funds during 
this school year (1971-72)? 
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School District 



Respondent's Name 



(NAME OF CITY OR COUNTY) 



No. 



No 



1-3 



Respondent ' s Telephone Number 



Area code 



Tel. No. 



Respondent's Occupation (if known) 
Respondent's Affiliation (if known) 



Respondent's Race/Ethnicity: Black ........ 1 

White 2 
Mexican -American . . 3 



RECORD OF CALLS 



DATE 



DAY 
OF 
WEEK 



TIME 
OF 
DAY 



RESULTS 



INTER- 
VIEWER'S 
INITIALS 
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time' 


AM 




BEGAN: 


PM 


INTRODUCTION 



Hello, Mr. /Ms. , this is (YOUR NAME) from the National 

Opinion Research Center. I'm calling from Chicago in connection with a 

study of school desegregation we are doing in a number of different school 
systems across the country. 



We have been talking to some school people^ but we are also interested in 
talking to a few other knowledgeable people in the community^ such as your- 
self, to get their point of view. 

Of course^ your responses will be kept completely confidential. In fact, 
we are not going to mention (NAME OF CITY OR COUNTY) by name in our report. 
(Our report will be a statistical analysis of what we learn.) 

The questions are worded so that you can give a short answer, and they 
should take less than ten minutes to ask. Please keep in mind that we 
are particularly interest;ed in your personal opinion about the schools 
in (NAME OF CITY OR COUNTY). 



IF RESPONDENT ASKS : 
How did you get my name? 



Who is paying for this? 



SAY : 

We've been talking to a number cf people in 
the community^ and your name was mentioned. 
(We keep all names of people confidential, 
yours as well as anyone else's^ so let me 
just say again that your name was mentioned 
as a person knowledgeable about the racial 
situation in [NAME OF CITY OR COUNTY].) 

NORC is conducting this study under contract 
with U.S. Office of Education. We will pub- 
lish the statistical report^ and probably 
the director of the study will write- som6 
articles in sociological and other learned 
journal s . 
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FlrKt. in order for us to understand what the schools are like now, we need to know 
what has happened in the past few years. 

1. Some southern school districts put up a great deal of resistance to desegregation 
by appealing decisions, making public statements, etc.. Others made only token 
resistance. 

Thinking back over the past 3 or 4 years, would you say that compared to other 
southern school systems, (NAME OF SCHOOL DISTRICT) put up a great deal of re- 
sistance, a moderate amount, or relatively little resistance? 

Great deal (volunteered comments 
which suggest an unusually 
great amount of resistance) . . 1 10/9 

Great deal (no volunteered 

comments) 2 

Moderate 3 

Relatively little 4 



2, How hnvc the local political leaders responded to the desegregation issue in 
the past few years: Did they strongly oppose desegregation, mildly oppose it, 
did they not take a stand, or did they support desegregation? 

Strongly oppose 1 11/9 

Mildly oppose 2 

Took no stand (divided) 3 

Supported . 4 ^ 



3. What about the white business leaders here — did they strongly oppose desegrega- 
tion, mildly oppose it, did they not take a stand, or did they support desegre- 
gation? 

Strongly oppose 1 12/9 

Mildly oppose * 2 

Took no stand (divided) ..... 3 



Supported 



4 
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4. Would you say there was a great deal of organized white opposition to desegrega- 
tion, a moderate amount, or relatively little? 

Great deal 1 13/9 

Moderate amount , , , 2 

Relatively little 3 

5. In some communities there has been protest about school busing. In others 
there has not. 

Has there been a great deal of protest about school busing in your community, 
a moderate amount, relatively little, or no protest about busing at all? 

Great deal 1 14/9 

Moderate amount . 2 

Relatively little 3 

No protest about busing 4 

No busing 5 

6. In some places, the black community and its leaders have supported desegregation; 
in others they have opposed it. 

On the whole, would you say that in the past 3 or 4 years, the black community 
and its leaders in (NAME OF CITY OR COUNTY) have strongly supported desegrega- 
tion, mildly supported it, or have they opposed desegregation? 

Strong support 1 15/9 

Mild support . 2 

Some support, some opposition 

(volunteered) * ... 3 

Neither supported nor opposed 

(volunteered) . , , 4 

Opposed , , , * • . . . 5 



ERIC 
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How much civil rights activity has there been in (NAME OF CITY OR COUNTY) in the 
past ten years? Would you say a great deal, a moderate amount, or relatively 
little? 



INTERVIEWER NOTE; 



CIVIL RIGHTS ACTIVITY CAN 
INCLUDE ; Committee present- 
ing demands, filing a suit, 
demonstrations, or anything 
the re spondent wants to con- 
sider as civil rights activityo 



Great deal 1 16/9 

Moderate amount 2 

Relatively little (or none) ... 3 



In some communities civil rights activity has resulted in trouble- -meaning 
either ve.r^ bitter feelings, or many arrests, violence on the part of police 
or demonstrators, or property damage. Has there been, in your judgment a 
great deal of trouble here in the past decade, some trouble, or almost none? 

Great deal 1 17/9 

Some 2 

Almost none (or none) 3 

VJhat has been the public position of the school superintendent about desegre- 
gation? Has he generally strongly supported desegregation, mildly supported 
desegregation, has he avoided taking a stand, or has he been opposed to it? 



Strongly supported desegregation 1 

Mildly supported desegregation . 2 

Avoided taking a stand 3 

Opposed desegregation 4 



18/9 



10, What about the present school board members? Has the board as a whole strongly 
supported desegregation, mildly supported desegregation, has it been divided, or 
has it avoided taking a stand, or has it been opposed to it? 

Strongly supported 1 19/9 

Mildly supported 2 

Divided 3 

Avoided taking a stand ..... 4 

Opposed . , . . ♦ 5 
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11. In some cities, the community bi-racial committee dealing with school desegre- 
gation problems has been very forceful in influencing the way in which desegre- 
gation takes place; in other places the bi-racial committee has done almost 
nothing. Would you say the committee in your community has done a great deal, 

a moderate amount, or very little? 

No committee (volunteered). , 4 20/9 

A great deal . 1 

A moderate amount 2 

Very little 3 

12. How good a job do you feel the school system is doing in educating white and 
black children now--would you say they are doing a very good job, a pretty good 
job, a fair job, or a poor job? 

Very good job 1 21/9 

Pretty good job 2 

Fair job 3 

Poor job 4 

13. How do you think the white community as a whole feels- -do you think most 
whites are very pleased with the schools in (NAME OF CITY OR COUNTY), 
moderately pleased, or displeased? 

Very pleased 1 22/9 

Moderately pleased 2 

Displeased 3 

14. How do you think the black community as a whole feels--do you think most 
blacks are very pleased with the schools in (NAME OF CITY OR COUNTY)^ 
moderately pleased, or displeased? 

Very pleased 1 23/9 

Moderately pleased 2 

Di spleased 3 

15. ASK Q, 15 ONLY IF OCCUPATION NOT ALREADY KNOWN (CHECK p. I). 
What is your occupation? 



IF THIS IS THE LAST COMMUNITY INTERVIEW FOR THIS SCHOOL DISTRICT, OMIT Q. 16 AND END 
INTERVIEW. FILL OUT INTERVIEWER REMARKS ON BOTTOM OF PAGE 8. 
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16. I have one last question. As you kno 
community who are interested in and i 
board members. Could you give the na 

I F RESPONDENT IS BLACK ; 

A. For example, who would be a white 
businessman here in (NAME OF CITY 
OR COUNTY) whom you think we 
should t^lk to? 



(NAME OF WHITE BUSINESSMAN) 

B. How do you think we could best 
reach him? 



(NAME OF BUSINESS) 



(ADDRESS OF BUSINESS) 

C. Can you think of another white 
businessman here whom we should 
talk to? 



(NAME OF WHITE BUSINESSMAN) 

D. How do you think we could best 
reach him? 



(NAME OF BUSINESS) 



(ADDRESS OF BUSINESS) 

E, Could you think of a prominent 

white woman here in (NAME OF CITY 
OR COUNTY), perhaps someone who is 
involved in the PTA (but not n 
school board member)? 



(NAME OF WHITE WOMAN) 
F. How could she be reached? 



(ADDRESS) 



, we want to talk to several people in the 
formed about racial issues, but not school 
es of several such people? 

IF RESPONDENT IS WHITE ; 

A. For example, who would be a prominent 
Negro (black) businessman here in 
(NAME OF CITY OR COUNTY) whom you 
think we should talk to? 



(NAME OF BLACK BUSINESSMAN) 

B. How do you think we could best reach 
him? 



(NAME OF BUSINESS) 



(ADDRESS OF BUSINESS) 

C. Can you think of another Negro 
( black) businessman here whom we 
should talk to? 



(NAME OF BLACK BUSINESSMAN) 

D, How do you think we could best reach 
him? 

(NAME OF BUSINESS) 



(ADDRESS OF BUSINESS) 

E. Who would be the most prominent 

Negro (black) lawyer in (NAME OF CITY 
OR COUNTY)? 



(NAME OF BLACK LAWYER) 
F. How could he be reached? 



(NAME OF BUSINESS) 



ERLC 



(ADDRESS OF BUSINESS) 
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IF RESPONDENT IS BLACK: 



IF RESPONDENT IS WHITE: 



G. Can you think of another promi- 
nent white woman here whom we 
should talk to? 



IF NO NEGRO LAWYER, END INTERVIEW. 
Can you think of another prominent 
Negro (black) lawyer here whom we 
should talk to? 



(NAME OF WHITE WOMAN) 
H. How could she be reached? 



(NAME OF BLACK LAWYER) 
H. How could he be reached? 



(ADDRESS) 



(NAME OF BUSINESS) 



(ADDRESS OF BUSINESS) 

Thank you very much for your time and interest. You have been most helpful. 



TIME 


AM 


ENDED : 


PM 



INTERVIEWER REMARKS 



ERIC 



INTERVIEWER'S NAME: 

DATE OF INTERVIEW: 

TOTAL LENGTH OF INTERVIEW: 



Month Date 
minutes 



24-26/ 



27/ 



28/ 



RESPONDENT IS: Businessman 1 

Prominent woman 2 

Lawyer 3 

Other (SPECIFY) 4 

RESPONDENT IS: White (Anglo) 1 

Black • . . 2 

Mexican-Ajtierican 3 

Other (SPECIFY) . 4 



RESPONDENT IS: Male 1 29/ 

Female 2 



National Opinion Research Center 
University of Chicago 



Survey 5038 
1/11 



SCHOOL OBSERVATION FORM 



BEGIN 
DECK 5 



The questions on this form can be answered in pa*rt by the supervisor when she is 
in the school for tha first time. The remainder can be completed by the coordinator 
when she is in the school on the school survey day. The form should be returned to 
Chicago with other completed data forms for the school. 



SCHOOL DISTRICT; 



SCHOOL NAME; 



NUMBER 



.NUMBER 



1-3/ 



4-5/ 



1. P?.ease rate the condition of 



The landscaping 

around the 
school 



Very attractive and well maintained 

Well maintained but nothing special 

Not too well maintained 

Had been nice once, but very bad 
condition now 



10/9 



Poorly maintained/heavily 
• li ttered 



No landscaping at all 



5 
6 



B, 

The physical 
condition of 
the classrooms 



11/9 



2 
3 



//////////////////////// 



How many broken windows were there in the school on any single day? 

None or very few 

Some 

Many 



1 
2 
3 



12/9 



3, * Please rate the condition of 
lockers and/or locker doors. 



They look to be generally fine 
A few loclcer doors are broken 
Many locker doors are broken 
There aren^t any lockers . . 



1 
2 
3 

4 



13/9 



4. Are the water fountains in working order? 



Yes 
No 



14/9 
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There aren't any 
water fountains 
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5. How many, if any, security officers are at this school? JUST RECORD THE NUMBER 
OF OFFICERS YOU HAVE SEEN ON ANY ONE DAY. 

security officers 15-16/ 



6. Are there student monitors in the halls? 

Yes, while classes are in session .1 ,,17/9 

Yes, between classes , 2 

Yes, both of those 3 

No , neither 4 

7. Do students need a pass to be in the hall during the class sessions? 

. ' Yes 1 18/9 

.No ....... 2 

8. A. How many of the following are displayed in the school, either on walls or 

in show cases, or displayed in some other way? RECORD **0'* FOR NONE. 

, . ^ NUMBER " 

(1) Confederate flag 19-20/ 

(2) (Black/other minority group) cultural symbols .... . 21-22/ - 

(3) Pictures of famous (black/other minority group) people ■ ' 23-24/ 

(4) Pictures of famous white people ........... 25-26/ 

B, Were any of the following noticeable on walls? 

I Yes I No 

(1) Art work done by students - - -^1 2 27/9 

(2) Graffiti or profanities 1 2 28/9 

(3) Bulletin board for students to put up announcements ,12 29/9 



9. Is this school named after a person? ASK SOMEONE IF NECESSARY. 

Yes . (ANSWER A & B) , 1 30/9 

. . No . . 2 

IF YES ; 

A. What (was/is) the race or ethnicity of that person? 

Black 1 31/9 

White ............. 2 

Mexican or Mexican-American-. . 3 

Other (SPECIFY) . . . . . . . 4 



. B. What was that person known for? 



32-33/RR 
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10. Of the groups of students you observed walking together before, between, or 



after classes , hew many interracial groups vere there? 

None ...... 1 34/9 

One 2 

IVo or three . . 3 

Four or more . . 4 

11. Is the pushing in the halls generally of a friendly nature or not? 

Generally friendly . . . . c 1 35/9 

Not always friendly, but it doesn't seem to 

be related to race when it isn't friendly . 2 

It does seem related to race when it is not 

friendly 3 

^Generally not friendly . , 4 

Too hard to tell 5 

12. How many teachers did you see walking together in the hall with one or more 
students ? 

None 1 36/9 

One 2 

Two or three teachers , , 3 

Four or more teachers • . 4 



13. Did you see any students talking pleasantly to teachers in their classrooms 
after class had been formally dismissed? 

Many 1 37/9 

Some 2 

Just a - few 3 

None 4 

14. How much interaction did you observti between teachers of different races --a great 
deal, some, a little, or none at all? 

A great deal 1 38/9 

Some 2 

A little 3 

None at all 4 

All teachers are same race 
race 5 



No opportunity to 
observe . . » . 



6 



i 
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15. Was the interaction you observed between teachers of different races friendly 
and natural or stilted? 

Friendly and natural .... 1 39/9 

Stilted ^2 

All teachers are same race .3 
No opportunity to observe . 4 

16. Did yojLi ever see the principal walking around ^t he school? 

.... '' Yes 1 40/9 

No ...... 2 

17. Did you ever see the principal talking to a student somewhere other than 
his office? - 

\ Yes ...... 1 41/9 

No ...... 2 

18. Does the principal seem to like most of the students, or does he see them 
mainly as problems? 

Likes students 1 42/9 

Sees them as problems . . 2 

19. Thinking about all the classrooms you happened to pass, did you see any classes 
where students appeared to be working together on some sort of group project? 

Yes , many ... 1 43/9 
Yes, a few . . - 2 
. ; No, none ... 3 

20. Do any of the white boys have long hair (collar length or longer)? * 

Most I .44/9 

Many 2 

A few 3 

Didn't see any white boys . . 4 

21. Do any of the black. students have natural (Afro) hairdos? ' 

Most ........ ... . 1 45/9 

• Many 2 

A' few .............. 3 

Didn't see any black students . .4 

22. How about the black teachers, do any of them have natural (Afro) hairdos? 

Most ............. 1 46/9 

Many ....... 2 

A few ........ 3 

Didn't see any black teachers .4 
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23. FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES ONLY . Observe children at recess. Pick out the largest 
cluster of children on the playground. Are all the children in that group 
the same race or ethnic group? 

Yes " 1 

. No 2 

24. Is the atmosphere in the student cafeteria relaxed and friendly, just noisy, or 
were there tensions or fights? . 

Relaxed and friendly ... 1 

Just noisy . 2 

' Teris^ " ; . . . . . ... 3 

Fights ; . *. 4 

Could not observe cafeteria 

at lunch time ..... 5 

No cafeteria ...... 6 

25. Were there any interracial groups sitting together at lunch? 

None ...... 1 

One 2 . 

Two or three ....... 3 

Four or more . 4 

Could not observe at 

lunch time . 5 

No Cafeteria 6 

26. Would you say that the general . atmosphere of the school is tense or relaxed? 

Tense .......... 1 

Relaxed ........... 2 

Neither (DESCRIBE) .... 3 



.47/9 



48/9 



49/9 



50/9 



27. If you had a child of the age 
./."r"../]- of any of the children in this 
school, is this the kind of 
school you would like a child 
of yours to attend? 



A. Why do you feel that way? 



I'd like it very much 1 

,1. wouldn't mind, but I wouldn't 
be thrilled 



I would not like it (ANSWER A) . 

I would not allow my child to 
attend this school (ANSWER A) 



2 
3 



51/9 



52-53/ 
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Just your personal opinion--do you feel that the principal of this school 
is the kind of person you would like to have as a supervisor? 

Definitely would . , . 1 54/9 

Probably would . , . , 2 . 

Probably wouldn't • • . 3 

Definitely wouldn't • • 4 

Any other comments? ' : 
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Signature of first observer: 
Signature of second observer : 



